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REVIEW 


ON the whole, reconversion has advanced 
rather smoothly up to now (if one over- 
looks the adverse labor picture), but a 
number of unexpected developments have 
occurred. Seven “surprises” which are par- 
ticularly conspicuous are discussed by Pro- 
fessor Sumner Slichter in the feature abstract 
of this issue. They are: (1) continuation of 
consumer buying at a high level; (2) the 
small drop in income payments; (3) the 
small amount of unemployment; (4) greater 
shortages of goods than were predicted; (5) 
continued shortages of labor; (6) the speed 
of reconversion; and (7) the upward pres- 
sure on wages. 

The War Manpower Commission’s pre- 
diction that unemployment might exceed 
5,000,000 within the three months following 
V-J Day has proved wide of the mark, Pro- 
fessor Slichter shows. The peak of strictly 
“reconversion” unemployment, he believes, 
may have occurred in September. 

Shortage of labor is the main obstacle to 
the resumption: of maximum civilian produc- 
tion, according to Professor Slichter, though 
cost and price uncertainties are also retard- 
ing output. The main threat to continuation 
of orderly reconversion, he believes, is prob- 
ably the danger of a spiral of wage-price 
increases. The author discusses the signifi- 
cance of these trends and conditions for pub- 
lic and business policies. 


ISTRIBUTION costs will increase rather 
than decrease in the postwar years, con- 
tinuing a trend which has been evident for 
the past 60 years. This is the major finding 
of a study by Malcolm P. McNair summarized 
on pages 486-88 (Postwar Distribution 
Costs). Mr. McNair discusses the interplay 
of various factors which have an essential 
bearing on the percentage cost of distribu- 
tion, some exerting downward and some up- 
ward pressure—e.g., cyclical fluctuations, 
competitive factors and long-run factors. 
The author is not discouraged by the out- 
look for higher marketing costs, since he 
feels the increased costs will be compensated 
for by improved service and greater con- 
sumer freedom. 
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Seven Surprises in Our Economic Picture 


HREE months after V-J Day, 

conversion has advanced far 
enough to reveal important trends and 
to permit the checking of many fore- 
casts made before the end of the war 
or early in the period of conversion. 

Let us look at some of the principal 
tendencies which have developed thus 
far, paying special attention to those 
which represent more or less important 
surprises, and let us note their bearing 
upon problems of public and business 
policy. 

(1) Many people predicted that the 
uncertainties of the conversion period 
would produce a general drop in con- 
sumer buying and that even people who 
had jobs and large savings would cur- 
tail their purchases. This has not hap- 
pened. The war’s end seems to have 
had no influence upon the total volume 
of retail sales. Department store sales 
for the week ending November 3 were 
10 per cent above 1944; for the first 
nine months of 1945, they were 11 per 
cent above last year. If a visitor who 
had suddenly landed on the Earth from 
Mars were shown the curve of depart- 
ment store sales, he would be unable 
to deduce from it the date of the end 
of the war. 

(2) The sudden curtailment of gov- 
ernment buying has had little effect on 
income payments. In September all in- 
come payments were $12.7 billion, as 
compared with $14.4 billion in July. 
Despite cutbacks and a drop of 3 mil- 
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lion in employment, payrolls dropped 
only 5 per cent between July and Sep- 
tember. The October figures will show 
a rise in payrolls, and September will 
probably prove to have been the low 
month in payrolls for the conversion 
period. 

(3) Perhaps the biggest surprise has 
been the small amount of unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment in the week of 
October 7-13 was 1,520,000, less than 
one-sixth the amount predicted by Sid- 
ney Hillman and less than one-third the 
amount predicted by the WMC. While 
unemployment may well rise during the 
winter, there is little likelihood that un- 
employment between now and next 
spring will rise to even close to the 
amounts predicted by many people last 
August. 

(4) Many shortages are turning out 
to be greater than anticipated. This is 
true of most kinds of apparel and is 
especially true of housing. It was 
known that the war was increasing mar- 
riages and discouraging private build- 
ing and that housing shortages would 
become worse as soon as servicemen re- 
turned. Nevertheless these well-known 
facts failed to impress many people who 
urged that the government be prepared 
to cushion the termination of munitions 
contracts by large public works. ~ 

(5) One of the most surprising as- 
pects of the conversion period has 
been the large number of vacant jobs. 
Nearly everyone had expected that at 
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least during the period of conversion 
there would be few labor shortages, and 
yet nearly every community continues 
to report shortages in almost all occu- 
pations. Early in October the U. S. 
Employment Service had 700,000 un- 
filled requests for workers. 

The vacant jobs are not simply low- 
paying, undesirable jobs. Of 26,000 
unfilled openings for male workers 
listed on October 5 with the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service in Massachusetts, one 
out of five paid a dollar an hour or 
more, and 36.6 per cent paid 80 cents 
an hour or more. 

(6) The speed of conversion has 
been greater than was generally pre- 
dicted. This is indicated by the fact 
that unemployment figures for October 
were 130,000 less than for September 
and that civilian employment shows a 
large increase—a rise of 620,000 from 
September to October. The increase in 
employment would have been even 
greater if industry had been able to get 
the men. Apparently, the peak of 
strictly ‘“‘conversion unemployment” 
occurred in September. 

(7) Upward pressure on wages has 
been strong. This has not been a sur- 
prise, yet it runs counter to some pre- 
dictions. Some leaders of the C.1.O. in 
New England, for example, favored 
keeping the WLB for a year or so after 
V-J Day because they feared wage cuts. 
The record of wage increases is not 
complete, but several thousand enter- 
prises have made them and even more 
extensive increases are impending. 
Beverages, bakeries, agricultural imple- 
ments, automobiles, painting, retailing, 
lumbering, cotton textiles, petroleum 
are among the industries where settle- 
ments have been made. These range 
from 5 to 20 per cent. 

The large number of vacant jobs and 
the small amount of unemployment in- 
dicate that shortage of labor is the prin- 
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cipal obstacle to the resumption of the 
largest possible civilian production. 
Shortage of materials is a factor in 
many scattered instances, but labor 
scarcities appear to be even more im- 
portant than material shortages. 

What is the reason for the labor 
shortages? Three explanations seem 
important : 

(1) There have been large with- 
drawals from the labor market by per- 
sons who worked only because of 
patriotism or because husbands were in 
the armed services. 

(2) Many persons who have worked 
hard and continuously for the last sev- 
eral years wish a rest before taking 
another job. Furthermore, they have 
sufficient savings to afford a rest and 
can often draw unemployment compen- 
sation. 

(3) Many skilled workers are still in 
the armed services. This is especially 
important in explaining shortages in 
the construction trades. 

Employers complain that conversion 
is being held back (1) by price ceilings 
which are too low in relation to costs; 
(2) by uncertainties concerning prices ; 
and (3) by uncertainties concerning 
costs. In some instances there are no 
approved prices to provide a basis on 
which business may be done. 

Uncertainty concerning production 
costs is proving an important obstacle 
to setting prices and, therefore, to 
reaching a basis for large production 
and the acceptance of large forward 
orders. Progress in increasing output 
per man-hour in most civilian goods in- 
dustries during the war was consider- 
ably less than normal. Many enter- 
prises find that labor efficiency during 
conversion is considerably less than pre- 
war. They do not know how quickly 
normal labor efficiency can be restored 
or what wage increases they may be 
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compelled to grant. Many labor con- 
tracts have been open since August 18, 
which means that present labor costs 
will not be known until wage changes 
which will be retroactive to that date 
have been agreed upon. 

What significance do these trends 
and conditions have for public and busi- 
ness policies? Though conversion has 
gone rather smoothly up to now, private 
employment must rise more than 3 mil- 
lion above present levels if the general 
level of employment is to be satisfac- 
tory. Furthermore, the strongest up- 
ward pressure on prices still faces us. 
Among the principal conclusions for 
policy which stand out are: 

(1) Large-scale public works, which 
were commonly proposed to help absorb 
unemployment during conversion, 
would aggravate present problems. 

(2) The acute shortages of building 
labor make it important to develop 
winter construction during the next few 
months. The effective size of the labor 
force in the building trades can be in- 
creased nearly one-third by winter con- 
struction. 

(3) There is imperative need that 
the O.P.A. dispose promptly of pleas 
for price relief. So long as these cases 
are undecided, collective bargaining 
over wages is held up and uncertainties 
in labor costs persist. 

(4) The plea of business men that 
the government relinquish control over 
prices before next June seems ill- 
supported. Needs for goods are greater 
than was anticipated, which indicates 
strong pressure on prices. 

Doubtless the production of some 
items is retarded by cost and price un- 
certainties. Doubtless too many con- 
cerns, while willing to produce, are 


unwilling to accept orders at present 
prices. Industry as a whole, however, 
does not seem to be holding back pro- 
duction. On the contrary, the existence 
of large numbers of vacant jobs shows 
that industry would put many more 
people to work than are employed today 
if it could get them. Though many 
firms are reluctant to accept orders, 
this does not necessarily mean that pres- 
ent prices are unprofitable—it may 
mean that managements wish to make 
sales after the excess-profits tax no 
longer applies. 

(5) The strong pressure of labor 
for higher wages creates two dangers: 
(1) that a spiral of wage-price increases 
will be started and (2) that the en- 
croachment of costs upon profits will 
prevent the attainment of full employ- 
ment. The first danger is much 
greater than the second. In fact, the 
danger of a spiral of wage-price in- 
creases is probably the principal threat 
to a continuation of the orderly process 
of conversion. 

To avoid this danger, as well as to 
prevent possible deflation from inade- 
quate profit margins, the community 
needs a rapid increase in output per 
man-hour. In view of the fact that the 
war has prevented the normal advance 
in labor efficiency, there is reason to 
expect a rapid gain in the years imme- 
diately ahead. Such a gain occurred 
between 1919 and 1923, when output 
per wman-hour in manufacturing rose 
almost 30 per cent. At any rate, sub- 
stantial gains in labor efficiency are the 
most pressing immediate economic need 
of the country. 

By Sumner H. Suicuter. The 
New York Times Magazine, November 
25, 1945, p. 5:4. 





e IN 1930 our federal debt amounted to $541 per family. At the end of 1944 it 


amounted to $6,400 per family. 
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How to Hold a Press Conference 


MERICAN as Main Street is the 
press conference. Raised to the 
level of an art by the late President 
Roosevelt, it’s now an_ established 
part of our social, economic and po- 
litical life. And because business is 
making big news these days—because 
the press, the radio and the business 
paper avidly seek news of reconver- 
sion plans, policy changes, production 
schedules, research disclosures, new 
products and processes—the press 
conference offers management an un- 
paralleled public relations opportunity. 
How is that opportunity to be 
used with maximum effectiveness? 
Here are some of the important ques- 
tions—and answers—upon which a 
successful press conference depends: 
1. When should you hold a press 
conference? 

A press conference should be held 
any time you have or become the 
scource of an important news story. 
It should be held immediately in the 
event of an emergency, such as the 
indictment of a corporation or its offi- 
cers, or a shutdown or partial shut- 
down because of labor difficulties. 
An early conference is indicated in 
the event of routine news of a less 
sensational, but nonetheless important, 
character, such as a sizeable expansion 
program to introduce an important 
new product or line, or to announce 
an important new service to industry 
itself or to the economic program as 
a whole. 

It is also important to know when 
not to call a press conference. Don’t 
make the mistake of crying ‘Wolf!’ 
when you haven’t any story. Take 
a good objective look at what you 
are going to give the writers before 
planning to call them in. 

2. Whom do you invite and how 
do you invite them? 
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You invite the staff members of a 
publication who regularly cover the 
company or the industry involved. 
This may mean financial editors or 
specialists on certain industries. 
Where such specialists are not known 
to those handling the conference, it is 
better to extend a blanket invitation 
to the city editor (on a newspaper) 
or the managing editor (on a business 
paper). It is then up to those execu- 
tives to assign the staff representative 
they consider best qualified to handle 
the story. All invitation lists should 
be custom-designed. No standard list 
is ever good. Personalities, personal 
interests should always be considered. 

3. How about the timing of a press 
conference? 

A prearranged press conference 
should be timed for the convenience 
of newsmen—the time, therefore 
should also be conducive to widest cov- 
erage. Where the conference is held 
on a spot development, it should be 
held as quickly as possible, irrespec- 
tive of any planning on morning ver- 
sus evening breaks. 

4. What about timing for maga- 
zines vs. newspapers? 

This is automatically answered on 
spot developments. In that event, the 
daily press and radio are of para- 
mount importance, but in the an- 
nouncement of long-range plans, new 
products or services, etc., there are 
two approaches. If the news con- 
cerns a product in which monthly 
publications, such as women’s maga- 
zines and/or business papers, have 
considerable interest, press confer- 
ences can be held as far ahead of 
announcement time or release time 
as four months. If the subject is 
something in which weekly business 
magazines have an interest, then a 
conference can be held late in the 
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week with a release date set for Tues- 
day or Wednesday of the following 
week. This still gives the daily pa- 
pers a 24- to 48-hour edge on the 
story, yet permits the news magazines 
to have the information in their hands 
as they are being made up, so that 
they can break immediately following 
the dailies and not 10 or 12 days late. 

5. Who should represent the com- 
pany at a press conference? 

The chief executive, in almost every 
instance—most certainly when it is a 
matter of basic company policy, long- 
range plans, or an emergency. 

If the news concerns the introduc- 
tion of a new product or similar de- 
velopment, the chief executive should 
lay the groundwork and then turn the 
technical end over to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering or re- 
search, or an equivalent officer. If 
it deals with some economic or finan- 
cial problem, he can shift the empha- 
sis to the vice president in charge 
of finance or a comparable officer. 
This does not mean that the press 
representatives should be shepherded 
from office to office or from room to 
room. 

The subordinate officers of thé com- 
pany should be present at the con- 
ference, and the president or presiding 
officer should turn the questioning 
over to the man best equipped to 
talk. Under no circumstances should 
the corporation officers line up for- 
mally behind a table or in a long 
row of chairs. It is much better to 
have the president seated on or lean- 
ing against a desk, with the inter- 
viewers comfortably seated and other 
company officers seated among them 
informally. ; 

6. Should there be a prepared re- 
lease? 

Yes and no. If the announcement 
involves a new product, positively yes. 
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If it is a matter of company policy, 
positively no. If it is a preview of 
an annual report, let us say, advance 
proofs should be ready. If there is 
no prepared release, a _ stenotypist 
should be present to take all com- 
ments, questions, and answers, to be 
transcribed as quickly as possible and 
sent by fast messenger to those who 
participated in the press meeting. 

7. Should any of the remarks be 
“off the record”? 

No. If an industrial leader has 
stated his policies, answered the ques- 
tions, the conference is then formally 
ended, and if the interviewers desire 
to toss a few off-the-record questions 
at him, there can be no objection. 
However, prepared  off-the-record 
statements on significant questions 
are not recommended. If some ques- 
tions are fired at the interviewee 
which he cannot answer except on an 
off-the-record basis, he can merely 
say, “Gentlemen, on that I cannot 
comment.” 

8. Should there be pictures? 

Of new products, demonstrations of 
chemicals and plastics and the like, 
yes. Hand-out pictures of industrial 
brass hats? No! That’s stuffed-shirt 
press agentry. Camera men present? 
Certainly—any time they want to be. 

9. Should food and drink be 
served? 

If a press conference is a matter of 
emergency, such as an indictment or 
a labor dispute, most certainly there 
should be none of the social niceties 
such as a buffet and bar. If, on the 
other hand, you are introducing a 
new product, then by all means have 
a.luncheon or buffet, with cocktails 
at either, because such an occasion is 
an event at which there can be a few 
of the business-social relationships. 

10. Where should a press confer- 
ence be held? 
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y, If you're dealing with an emergency, and to see that such information is 
of either in the executive conference obtained as quickly as possible. In 
ce room or board room of the company. emergencies, one conference should be 
is If, for any reason, that location is followed by another over the period 
ist not suitable, choose a downtown ho- of the emergency. During such times, 
n- tel where permanent press headquar- a responsible official who can speak 
be ters can be maintained throughout with complete authority should be on 
nd the emergency. In real emergencies, call—available not within two hours 
ho press conferences should be held but within 15 minutes. The officer 
somewhere’ between 7:00 and 9:00 in _ selected should have a feeling for the 
be the morning and between 7 and 8 in public relations aspects of the prob- 
the evening, with spot coverage on lems and should have confidence in 
as any interim developments. the sincerity of the press. 
»S- If the conference is not of emer- 12. How about exclusives? 
lly gency character, it may be held in Sometimes a magazine or news- 
ire private dining rooms in a leading paper desires an exclusive interview. 
ns hotel. Keep this in mind: News- By all means go ahead if the news- 
mn. paper men and women like nice worthiness of the subject matter has 
rd surroundings, just as do industrial been handled previously for the press 
ns executives. Therefore the press con- and radio as a whole. Never, if the 
2s- ference arrangements should be well interview is to be of such importance 
ee thought out, even to the providing of that it would mean the scooping of 
an transportation from station to airport, most channels for dissemination of 
ely to the office if the plant is in the information. 
ot country, and most certainly back Under no circumstances should any 
when the correspondents are ready press representative be excluded from 
to leave. a press conference because of some 
of 11. How about follow-ups? real or fancied slight he or his medium 
ke, It is up to the public relations officer, has ever administered to a company 
‘ial or other executive handling the con- or company officer. 
irt ference, to be alert to any questions By James W. Irwin. Sales Man- 
it? which require individual follow-up, agement. July 15, 1945, p. 35:4. 
be. 
be 
of @ IVWHOEVER calls the tune must pay the piper. If business men are to lead the 
or world, as in this age they should, they will have to assume a burden of political 
ere responsibility; their immense social importance will demand new social virtues. 
* They will have to be the educated men of the new world, farsighted and informed, 
1€S who can bring their influence to bear deliberately and consistently toward the 
the organization and admimistration of a global estate. They will have to take an 
a: interest in legal developments, in standards of living, and in public education for 
the new world citizenship which their economic order will bestow on all people. 
ave They must be the patrons of science and art and letters, as emperors and prelates 
2rils were in the past; for their scientific culture must be kept alive from within, and the 
is human spirit must keep pace with material advance. 
In short, the industrial age will have to produce its great men, as military and 
ew religious and imperial ages have done. The capitalist, the labor leader, the dis- 


$ tributor, will have to bear the burden of a civilization made to their measure. 
pape Above all, they will have to avow standards of honor and justice, the claims of 
é communities, the duties of governments and of the men who-control them, and the 
rights of individuals. 

—SvuzanneE LAnGeER in Fortune 3/45 (quoted in Advanced Management) 


ew 
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NDUSTRIAL real estate manage- 
ment is under the spotlight. Spe- 

cialized management of large office 
buildings, commercial structures, or 
multiple family apartments is com- 
monly recognized as a job for an ex- 
pert. But industrial real estate man- 
agement is a relatively new field. 

What is “industrial real estate man- 
agement ?” 

First and foremost, it is a recogni- 
tion of the obvious but frequently for- 
gotten fact that the “land and build- 
ings” are a very important asset in any 
manufacturer’s balance sheet. And this 
asset is subject in its own peculiar way 
to so many economic, physical and 
man-made laws that only a specialist 
could hope to keep abreast of them. 

Equally important is the addition of 
this specialist to the “cabinet” of the 
company’s executives. Like the CPA, 
the engineer or the attorney, the indus- 
trial real estate manager is an expert 
in his own field. 

Industrial management is a phrase 
used to describe a multitude of possible 
contracts, varying all the way from 
“complete” management of the real 
estate to “limited” or consultant serv- 
ices. Here are examples of each ex- 
treme: 

A large plant in Hartford is under 
a “complete” management contract. 
Briefly, the manager’s duties comprise 
the employment of all manpower 
necessary for the operation and mainte- 
nance of 16 separate buildings, the 
boiler plant, elevators, and all other me- 
chanical equipment connected with the 
heating, plumbing or ventilating sys- 
tems. He is responsible for the cutting 
of grass, shoveling of snow, repairing 
of leaks, janitor work, painting, and all 
repairs. He acts as purchasing agent 
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Industrial Real Estate Management 


for fuel, paint and miscellaneous sup- 
plies. He recommends and carries out 
short-term and long-term repairs, later 
making periodic inspections. In this 
plant are several tenants with whom he 
must negotiate and from whom he col- 
lects rent. He supervises the insur- 
ance, fights for better rates, keeps the 
books and records pertaining to the 
property, pays the building employees, 
pays the bills on the property, and 
renders a monthly accounting to the 
owner. 

Of especial importance is his work 
with the owner’s accountant and at- 
torney, who together with him form a 
mutually dependent three-man team. In 
a word, this industrial real estate man- 
ager is the landlord and the owner is 
his own tenant. Do not think the 
owner is out of the picture; far from 
it. He is very much on the scene when 
it comes to setting policies and demand- 
ing results. But he knows his manager 
will operate the buildings, giving him 
time to concentrate on his manufactur- 
ing. 

In contrast to “complete” manage- 
ment is the “limited” or consultant con- 
tract. The writer knows of such an 
arrangement in one of the smaller in- 
dustrial towns. In this case the man- 
ager prepared a survey, calling in the 
assistance of registered architects and 
engineers. Blueprints of the entire 
plant were prepared (the originals 
having been lost). Safe floor loadings 
were indicated. A schedule of immedi- 
ate, “as soon as possible,” and long- 
term repairs and alterations was pre- 
pared with the aid of a building con- 
tractor, who estimated the cost of the 
recommended items. Finally, a real 
estate appraisal was made, and the 
company’s accountants were assisted in 
setting up a proper depreciation sched- 
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ule. Periodically this manager inspects 
the plant to check use and occupancy, 
as well as the thousand and one items 
of maintenance. Coming in as he does 
with a fresh approach, he is sure to 
see things “right under the nose” of 
plant officials but overlooked by them. 
His report goes directly to the presi- 
dent. 

Particularly important is the part 
played by the real estate manager in in- 
dustrial financing. On April 11, 1945, 
one of the largest banks in Hartford 
granted a sizable loan to an owner of 
industrial property with the stipulation 
that a certain industrial manager be 
placed in charge of the real estate. Sev- 
eral large insurance companies have 
clauses in their mortgages recognizing 
the importance of real estate manage- 
ment. 

What kind of organization is back 
of the industrial property manager? 
Naturally, no specific answer can be 
given to such a general question. 
Speaking broadly, however, a manage- 
ment organization usually consists of 





the executive (who frequently has a 
construction background), an account- 
ing section, one or more engineers and 
inspectors, and a superintendent of 
maintenance, plus various handymen, 
janitors and the like. 

How much does this type of service 
cost? That depends on the type of 
management service decided upon, the 
location or accessibility of the plant, the 
size of the operations, and many other 
factors. As a guide, however, it is 
probably fair to say that most fees vary 
from 3 per cent to 5 per cent of the 
gross annual rent or its equivalent in 
terms of owner-occupied space. It can 
be stated unequivocally that a capable 
manager more than offsets his fees in 
the savings he effects. 

In the keen competition likely in the 
postwar years, there will be no room 
for inefficiency. Real estate must play 
its part in the whole scheme of produc- 
tion, which means it must be operated 
efficiently. By RicHarp F. Jones, Jr. 
Connecticut Industry, August, 1945, p. 
13 :2. 


The Control of Industrial Research 


NDUSTRIAL research is some- 

times considered insurance against 
product deterioration. It safeguards 
industry against the obsolescence 
which usually develops as a result 
of advancements in technology. In 
the past, this tendency toward ob- 
solescence has been accelerated during 
the years following a major war. 

This discussion is restricted to the 
planning and control methods used in 
the various fields of technical research. 
The methods described apply both to 
fundamental or basic research and to 
development work, or research on 
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products and processes. The study is 
based on material contributed by com- 
panies making many kinds of in- 
dustrial, construction and consumer 
goods, such as metal alloys, chemicals, 
building materials, heavy machinery, 
precision equipment, and a variety of 
consumer goods. 

Organization of the Research De- 
partment. Many industrial research 
departments are the outgrowth of 
materials testing laboratories and, in 


some instances, still perform the 
routine testing functions. In such 
cases, the research department is 
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usually a subdivision of the manufac- 
turing department. There is a grow- 
ing tendency, however, to separate the 
research function from both the sales 
and manufacturing activities, setting 
up an organization which is respon- 
sible to the administrative heads of the 
enterprise. In a few instances, in- 
dustrial research departments have 
been given separate corporate identi- 
ties. The department or separate 
company may be headed by a vice 
president of the parent company or 
by a director of research. The primary 
purpose of divorcing the research or- 
ganization from the sales and manu- 
facturing departments has been to 
make it independent of the direct in- 
fluence of either group. 

The Research Committee. Although 
the research department is headed by 
an administrative official, usually hav- 
ing the title of director, in most cases 
the general management of the depart- 
ment is directed through a committee. 
The use of committee management is 
more frequent in research departments 
than in most other units of an indus- 
trial organization. These committees 
are usually composed of representa- 
tives of the major divisions of the 
company. The committee establishes 
the policies and general objectives of 
the department, and supervises the 
financial control. The research direc- 
tor is the administrative head who 
supervises the research work in ac- 
cordance with the policies and instruc- 
tions of the committee, and within the 
financial limits it has imposed. 

Authorization of Research Projects. 
Responsibility for the authorization of 
research activities may rest: with the 
director of research or some other 
executive of the company, or with a 
committee representing the major de- 
partments. If the responsibility rests 
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with the director of research, the re- 
search department is generally con- 
sidered a major activity of the com- 
pany and the director is ranked as a 
major executive. When authority 
rests with some major executive of 
the company other than the research 
director, the research department is 
headed by a responsible person who 
directs the activities of the department 
and the employees under his jurisdic- 
tion. When the committee plan is 
used, the decisions made represent the 
viewpoint of the entire organization. 

Preparation of Cost Estimates. The 
majority of companies that prepare 
project cost estimates do so before the 
projects are approved. These esti- 
mates are considered merely as gen- 
eral guides rather than fixed appro- 
priations. A research project is 
seldom terminated merely because the 
estimate has been exceeded. 

Of the 45 companies consulted in 
this study, 23 make cost estimates for 
each project. Twelve of these break 
down their estimates into material, 
labor and overhead; five show labor 
and materials cost only; and six lump 
all their costs into one figure. Of the 
19 companies that do not prepare esti- 
mates on all projects, several estimate 
the cost of the larger and more ex- 
tensive problems. 

The Research Budget. From the 
standpoint of the research department, 
the budget has two basic benefits. 
First, it promotes long-range planning. 
In order to prepare budget estimates, 
it is necessary to review the expected 
activities, to evaluate and schedule 
them, and to consider them in con- 
junction with the budget appropria- 
tion. Second, the budget places re- 
search on a sound and definite financial 
basis. Chief executives become ac- 
customed to measuring research and 
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development needs against the cost 
of the activity, and approving a scale 
of expenditures which will facilitate 
stability of research operations. 

The research budget period usually 
corresponds to the general budget 
period of the company—in most in- 
stances, the fiscal year. Interim re- 
ports showing a comparison of actual 
with estimated performance are gen- 
erally made monthly. These reports 
include comparisons for both the cur- 
rent month and the year to date. 


Authorization Procedure. The pro- 
cedure followed in determining the 
allowable expense for research and 
development is as follows: 

1. The program, both immediate 
and long-range, is reviewed by the 
research and development committee. 

2. The program is divided into the 
various product lines or commodity 
groups in which activities are con- 
ducted. Each commodity group is 
considered separately by the com- 
mittee. 

3. The manager of the research 
laboratories recommends the budget 
and organization necessary to carry 
out the various programs considered 
desirable by the committee. 

4. The committee then reviews the 
budget, organization, and program as 
a whole in the light of the following 
factors: (a) extent to which the re- 
search efforts are designed to obtain 
practical results; (b) emphasis placed 
on each commodity group as compared 
with the sales and profit of each 
group; (c) comparison of results 
with the cost of obtaining them. 


Cost Accounting. Though only 23 
of the 45 concerns studied make esti- 
mates of the costs incidental to the 
conduct of a research project, 35 com- 
panies compute the actual costs of 
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carrying on these projects. Twenty 
of these companies figure their costs 
in detail, taking into account the 
actual labor and material costs ex- 
pended on each project, and allocating 
the overhead costs of the research de- 
partment. Nine additional companies 
compute labor and material costs only, 
while four collect cost information 
only for labor. Of the 10 companies 
not assembling costs for all projects, 
six accumulate their labor and material 
costs on the larger and more exten- 
sive projects: 

Labor costs are usually accumulated 
for research projects in one of two 
ways—either for a specified project 
or for a specified period of time, such 
as a day, week or month. These costs 
are computed periodically and charged 
to the projects upon which work was 
performed. 

Materials which are charged directly 
to a project are generally handled on 
a requisition basis. A requisition is 
issued for the materials and the proj- 
ect number placed on it. These requi- 
sitions are sent to the accounting 
department or given to the account- 
ant in the research department, who 
charges the costs to the research 
project. Materials requisitions used 
by the research department are gen- 
erally in the same form as those used 
throughout the manufacturing units. 

Costs other than those for re- 
search labor and material, such as 
construction and erection of equip- 
ment, manufacture of tools and cast- 
ings, testing on a commercial basis, 
and other types of work performed 
in departments outside the research 
department, constitute research ex- 
pense. As such, they are usually 
charged to specific research projects. 

Finally, the research expenses for 
labor, material, equipment and over- 
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head are gathered periodically and 
compared with the estimated ex- 
penses for those items. Cost com- 
parisons for individual projects are 
generally prepared in the research de- 
partment, although in some instances 


Office Management 





they are made by the accounting or 
budget department. : 

From The Control of Industrial Re- 
search, Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 33 pages. Gratis. 


Standards for Office Equipment 


HEN an office manager buys a 
desk, he usually has no standard 
on which to base his requirements. He 
may not realize until after the desk is 
delivered that it must be so many inches 
from the floor to permit a vacuum 
cleaner to be used under it. He prob- 
ably does not know whether a desk with 
four legs, or six legs, or eight legs, is 
most desirable. He may not be’sure 
what size drawers or what length of 
desk is most economical and best suited 
to his purpose. He needs some stand- 
ard by which to measure the adaptability 
and economy of his equipment—to 
minimize the factors which diminish its 
utility, and still to procure equipment 
that will enhance the total appearance 
of the office. Why should there not be 
country-wide standards for grades and 
sizes of office equipment—limiting the 
now-excessive number of sizes and 
styles, but permitting competition for 
development within reasonable limits ? 
Standards are needed not only for 
setting physical requirements on office 
equipment but also for measuring office 
production. For instance, how would 
you measure typing output—on the 
square inch, the page or the “key- 
stroke” basis? What allowance would 
you make for single and double spacing, 
for the varying numbers of copies typed 
at one time, for address and salutation 
in a letter? 
To achieve uniformity in office sup- 
plies and procedures, the Western 
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Electric Company has created a special 
committee for office equipment stand- 
ardization. A chairman and a secretary 
are delegated from the comptroller’s 
department ; and other members repre- 
sent each of the various operating 
departments, the purchasing depart- 
ment, and the secretary’s department. 
The last named represents the various 
general staff units. There are also 
representatives from one associated and 
one subsidiary company. Though other 
subsidiary companies have no direct 
representation, they benefit from the 
decisions of this committee. 

The duties of the committee are, 
briefly, “to establish standards of office 
equipment and supplies for use by all 
departments of the company ; to be re- 
sponsible for the development of specifi- 
cations for, and correlation of use of, 
general forms; to keep informed cur- 
rently concerning departmental and 
commercial use of developments of 
office equipment and supplies.” 

Standards established by. the com- 
mittee are published in a catalog of 
office equipment standards and circu- 
lated to all departments and associated 
and subsidiary companies. The com- 
mittee also furnishes information 
concerning non-standard items recom- 
mended for use at particular locations 
or under special conditions. 

It has been found expedient to or- 
ganize three subcommittees composed 
of departmental staff members specifi- 
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cally to undertake studies of furniture, 
appliances and supplies. These sub- 
committees have greatly increased the 
effective use of commercial items. They 
have also established complete stand- 
ards on furniture, such as desks and 
chairs ; appliances, such as typewriters, 
adding and accounting machines; and 
supplies, including the entire range of 
office materials. 

The subcommittees conduct practical 
tests and laboratory experiments. They 
meet at frequent intervals to formulate 
definite recommendations to the central 
committee and to report on the status 
of uncompleted assignments. These 
recommendations and reports are con- 
sidered by the central committee at each 
meeting, usually held monthly. If the 
recommendations are acceptable to the 
central committee, standards are estab- 
lished and made official through publi- 
cation in the catalog. Otherwise, 
recommendations are returned to the 
respective subcommittees for further 
action or consideration. Uncompleted 
items are considered, and comments, 
requests for special attention, and the 
like are relayed to the subcommittees. 

Office forms are considered of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant individual 
attention. A supervisor of form stand- 
ards is responsible to the committee for 
setting up general specifications and 
designs, and for providing pertinent 
information about forms. He calls 
attention to the possibility of simplify- 
ing, combining or eliminating forms. 
He also recommends general forms to 
replace individual departmental forms 
which have a common use or similar 
characteristics. 

As an adjunct to its catalog, the com- 
mittée issues a reproduction process 
manual dealing with various methods 
of reproducing office material and de- 
scribing the conditions under which 
they are practicable. The committee 
also sponsors the preparation of a 
manual dealing with correspondence 
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standards and related mailing pro- 
cedures. 

Office methods are established by the 
methods staffs of each operating de- 
partment. Necessary coordination is 


achieved by agreement between depart- 


ments involved. Generally, each oper- 
ating department has a headquarters 
staff and each of the methods units is 
a part of an operating department staff. 
In some cases, branches of these staff 
organizations are located in the com- 
pany’s manufacturing plants at Chicago, 
Kearny and Baltimore. Under either 
form of control, routines involving 
local organizations are published and 
distributed to every unit of the com- 
pany but only after agreement has been 
reached that the procedures are satis- 
factory. 

Each operating department has its 
own series of instructions. General 
staff organizations, such as those of the 
comptroller, treasurer and personnel 


director, issue “directions” which are 


mandatory for other organizations 
whenever necessary to carry out the 
policies and functions for ,which the 
executive staff officers are responsible. 
These directions are generally repub- 
lished, with the addition of necessary 
detail, as departmental instructions. 

This approach has been reasonably 
successful over a period of years, 
though there is stiJl need for greater 
coordination between departments, for 
standardization of the same or similar 
practices in different departments, and 
for eliminating duplicate effort on 
studies of office procedures and equip- 
ment. 

Reduced costs are tangible results of 
successful planning. The effectiveness 
of Western Electric’s standardization 
activities emerges clearly when it is 
realized that the savings achieved repre- 
sent five to 10 times the total cost of 
servicing the plan. . 

By E. B. Gace. NOMA Forum, 
October, 1945, p. 9:5. 
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NCREASED efficiency and lower 
costs often result from simple 
modifications of standard office pro- 
cedure. The following half-dozen 
short cuts are suggested by the Work 





Practical Office Short Cuts 


a duplicating stencil permits typing 
a clean-cut stencil and will prevent 
the typewriter type from becoming 
filled up. The pliofilm sheet can be 
used many times. 
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Simplification Committee of the Na- 4. Eliminate unnecessary cents fig- that 
tional Office Management Association: ures. Save writing time and space on “- 
Veet : cenit of s 
1. Shipping codes on addressing forms by eliminating the cents figures a 
plates. If your mailing list is used sales records, budgets, and other fie 
for shipment of parcels, considerable eCoTds or reports for which these visi 
time and money can be saved by im- figures are not essential. Disregard 
printing the parcel post zone number the yore nye 1¢ to 49¢ and use the they 
and the express scale number on the €Xt highest dollar amount from 50¢ aon 
shipping label. These two code num- +t? 99¢. zak goo 
bers will expedite calculations of 5. Last maul pickup. The ae one 
shipping charges and help clerks to 8€t says “Good-night” on the a snd 
determine quickly the most economical ™ail delivery and pickup—a_ polite —-. 
method of shipment. way of notifying the correspondent or Si 
: ae secretary of the final collection of 
2. Carbon onpeet se ed for origin- outgoing mail. This reduces over- 4 I 
” Considerable _ ping at — night delays in dispatching left-over §j ' K 
y using a special gray-black carbon ,,43) 

paper to prepare three receipts simul- 6. Reproduce bulletinhead and bul- of 1 
taneously by typing an original and josin gt same time. Typewritten the 
oa carbons. The carbon copies look Stenalith Stencils can be spliced with a. 
ike originals and are smudge-resis- , photographic negative and the _ ‘ 
tant. typewritten text can be reproduced by : 
3. Use pliofilm when typing sten- the offset method at the same time the ) 

nero ty 
cils. A sheet of pliofilm placed over bulletinhead or letterhead is printed. ha 
P anx 
Combines Purchase Order and Check that 
pidge ee gre eriet and a Get 4 pavnent for the, see ote is combined in inje 

a single fotm by Hart’s Studio amera Shop, Sterling, Ill. 
aan sea gona spe ge pei and check —- is vere eager — A 
bond 8% by 11 inches. e check portion is in the upper right-hand corner, wit 

the purchase order form in the space below. The two are separated by perforation. and 
In addition to this form there is a duplicate sheet, cut the same size, also on yellow oon 
ow but lighter mm ag i a — the — order as well = oe — oad 
sheet are consecutively numbered, the two numbers on an original an e one 
number on its duplicate being, of course, the same. At the bottom of the combina- ing 
tion purchase order — — — there is printed this line: “The Check at Top ee 
Tendered in Payment o is Order.” , 
The check form provides space for the entrance of the name and address of troc 
the seller, this being br en A place om the agin igen he ne the — — and ens 

address are entered. window envelope is used, the seller’s name and address on _ 
the check serving as envelope addressing. —American Business 9/45 dist 
Tep 
e TRADE UNION membership in the United States and Canada rose from less pro 
than 3,000,000 workers to approximately 12,000,000 between 1933 and 1943, according Thi 


to a Twentieth Century Fund survey. 
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Resistance to Shop Changes 


VERY shop administrator has en- 

countered the stubborn resistance 
that results from the introduction of 
new work methods. The appearance 
of something new whether in the form 
of a new labor-saving device, a new 
incentive system, a new kind of super- 
vision, Or a new process, seems to 
sound an alert among men at work; 
they mount guard, suspicious in ad- 
vance that the change bodes them no 
good. The problem that emerges be- 
comes particularly baffling when time 
and again it appears immaterial wheth- 
ér or not an innovation affects the 
workers adversely. Indeed, even when 
it promises them substantial benefit, 
they tend to resist change. 

If we are to work toward a solution 
of this problem, we must understand 
the reactions that are stimulated by 
managerial innovations. Chief among 
these are the emotions of fear and 
anger. 

The prospect of injury or harm 
typically evokes fear. And because the 
new is also the unknown, it arouses 
anxieties in the employee, who feels 
that in some way the innovation may 
injure him. The existing organization 
of work and the existing structure of 
relationships in the shop are habitual 
and familiar. All know-how there— 
complex skill, established working pro- 
cedures, the code of behavior prevail- 
ing among bench-fellows—imparts a 
sense of personal security. The in- 
troduction of any new element threat- 
ens to disturb and at times even 
disrupt this know-how, which clearly 


tepresents for most of us the end- 


product of considerable past effort. 
Thus it is that imposed change creates 
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a period of uncertainty and suspicion. 
However, the fears aroused by pro- 
posed or actual changes in the shop 
can seldom find release in the typical 
and direct response of flight. It is 
true enough that a worker may wish 
to escape or avert the new demands 
made upon him, and that in times of 
active demand for labor he may even 
quit in protest against a proposed in- 
novation. But the usual response is 
quite different. He strives rather to 
stay put in the position where he now 
feels threatened and also to avert the 
new threat. This calls for resistance 
at his post. The flight typically pro- 
duced by fear is thus transformed into 
the fight typical of anger. 

The emotions of fear and anger are 
always closely allied. Hence men 
working together in a shop soon reveal 
themselves hostile—whether  sullenly 
and smolderingly angry or “fighting 
mad”—against changes in _ their 
wonted ways of work imposed upon 
them by authority. But once again 
they must usually find more or less 
indirect methods of fighting. They 
may seek unreasonable wage increases 
even though the new job calls for less 
effort and skill. They may persist 
covertly in following their old work 
methods. They may protest suspicious- 
ly against the specific terms under 
which the change is introduced. They 
may form bench associations with 
their fellows for defending the group 
stake in customary ways, including ad- 
herence to unwritten codes on what 
should be the standard of daily output, 
the force of strikes and walkouts, and 
the sabotage of slow-downs. Indeed, 
anyone who has handled shop disputes 
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stemming from the introduction of 
change cannot fail to be impressed by 
the variety of tactics workers develop 
to resist innovations. 

What concrete measures offer prom- 
ise for mitigating negative emotions? 
Perhaps the first is prior consultation. 
Present-day discussion of such consul- 
tation confines itself to the pros and 
cons of wunion-management confer- 
ences on these matters. But consulta- 
tion that stops with union officials can 
never be adequate. Both union and 
management must consult the repre- 
sentatives of shop opinion and senti- 
ment at all levels—the foremen and 
stewards, the bench leaders and their 
groups, the particular workers in- 
volved, and anyone else with whom 
counsel is indicated: 

Talking it over, however, must be 
more than a logical exposition. In- 


stead of concentrating upon talking 
workers out of their fears, suspicions 
or resentments, management must ac- 
cept these emotions as entirely normal 


and human, the sesponses most men 
manifest in such situations. Even 
when the fears have some real basis— 
that is, even when the change may 
have adverse effects—frank acceptance 
of this reality may prove helpful. The 
consequences of change may be pain- 
ful, but men accept the unpalatable 
more readily if they are convinced 
that it is unavoidable and if they feel 
that everything possible is being done 
to cushion its harmful impact. 

The proper timing of change con- 
stitutes a second important ingredient 
for reducing resistance. Too many 
new machines, too many new foremen, 
too many changes in methods or or- 
ganization of work—coming all at the 
same time or in rapid succession—are 
certain to work havoc. 

Because change disrupts existing 
habits of work, a_ well-understood 
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grievance machinery fortifies the 
worker against the sense of threat and 
danger. Systematic procedures repre- 
sent a continuing and stable element 
in the midst of impending change. 
The very knowledge that one can turn 
to such familiar procedures offers re- 
assurance. Moreover, provided man- 
agement has learned to interpret 
complaints, grievances that stem from 
change—whether predominantly ob- 
jective or subjective—yield clues to 
the type of resistance that must be 
handled. 

It need hardly be said that the ad- 
ministration of changes must be made 
as fair as possible. The management 
that finds ways of sharing gains with 
its workers through higher earnings 
and better conditions provides a very 
real incentive for the acceptance of in- 
novations. Certain changes, of course, 
inevitably entail drastic consequences 
for the workers immediately affected. 
In such instances adequate offsetting 
measures should be provided. Sepa- 
ration wages, retirement annuities, re- 
training for new jobs, transfers to 
plants where work is available—all 
these and more must be part of man- 
agement’s program. 

How can positive sentiments con- 
cerning the securities in skills and 
workmanship be evoked? By its very 
nature the engineering that advances 
efficiency erodes craftsmanship. The 
entire process of reducing costs, in 
order to make more and more goods 
available at prices the masses of con- 
sumers can afford, calls for a constant 
breaking down of complex skills into 
simpler, repetitive operations. This 
simply means that in modern industry 
with its division of labor the positive 
satisfactions inherent in workmanship 
must be consciously tied in with those 
of good interpersonal relationships. 
The team as a whole, the working unit, 
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alone can transmit to most workers the 
full creative satisfactions of work well 
done and of communal significance. 
Management must therefore give seri- 
ous attention to discovering means for 
making each worker feel himself a 
part of the team. 

Indeed, innumerable studies have 
provided concrete evidence that satis- 
fying interpersonal relationships are 
major determinants of employee effi- 
ciency. It would be well particularly 
for engineers and technicians, the men 
so often actually initiating new meth- 
ods, to give thought to the task of 
developing positive relationships with 
those affected before introducing a 
specific change. 


Manifestly the problem of shop re- 
lationships is complex, challenging and 
inescapable. The unsettled conditions 
marking the period within which it 
must be tackled intensify its difficulty. 
What may prove the most effective 
answer only experiment—and experi- 
ence—will tell after responsible ad- 
ministrators become aware of its true 
nature. Awareness must come first. 
But given that awareness, we may 
hope that the men who can master the 
most challenging technological difficul- 
ties will not bow in defeat to this 
parallel problem of human behavior. 

By BENJAMIN M. _ SELEKMAN. 
Harvard Business Review, Autumn, 
1945, p. 119:14. 


Company Policy on Employee Patents 


NDER the stimulus of war pro- 

duction and the increased use 
of suggestion systems, many compan- 
ies have found it advantageous to es- 
tablish a definite patent policy in 
handling the inventions of their em- 
ployees. 

Of 81 companies cooperating with 
the Conference Board in a_ study 
of patent policy, 68, or 84 per cent, 
require that some or all of their em- 
ployees sign a patent agreement at the 
time of employment. Thirteen, or 16 
per cent, have the employee sign 
some form of agreement either at the 
time the patent application is made or 
when the patent is granted. Thirty- 
seven of the companies requiring the 
signing of a patent agreement at the 
time of employment indicate that 
agreements are requested only of ad- 
ministrative and technical personnel, 
such as company executives, super- 
visors and foremen, and engineers, 
designers and laboratory assistants. 
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Sixty-eight of the companies use only 
one form of agreement, while four 
companies have a separate form for 
technical and non-technical personnel. 
Nine companies have no standardized 
patent form. 

Policies vary as to the period a 
patent agreement with an employee is 
to run. In 40 companies, the agree- 
ment ends with termination of em- 
ployment, but patent rights are re- 
tained by 29 companies for various 
periods beyond the end of employ- 
ment. Twelve companies did not 
reply to this question. 

The amount of compensation also 
varies among the respondents. Forty- 
three of them do not pay the em- 
ployee any specified sum for the use 
of patent rights for the reason that 
the employee has been hired for 
product, development purposes and it 
is considered part of his job, or be- 
cause the employee is recompensed 
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through a suggestion-system bonus or 
by promotion or wage increase. 

There is the further matter of pay- 
ing the employee some percentage of 
income derived by the company from 
the use of his invention. 
of the 81 concerns do not pay rank- 
and-file employees on a percentage 
basis, most of them giving instead a 
bonus, a wage increase or promotion. 
Fourteen, or 17 per cent, of the com- 
panies grant employees a percentage 
of income as follows: 

1. 1/10 of 1 per cent of sales price 


payable quarterly ............... 1 
2. 10 per cent of net savings to com- 


pany 
3. 1st $1,000 or part pays 30 per cent. 
2nd $2,000 or part pays 25 per cent. 
Any further sum pays 20 per cent. 1 
4. 10 per cent of outside income from 
patent up to $5,000 and graduated 
thereafter 
5. 10 per cent until amount paid 
reaches $5,000. 5 per cent until 
another $5,000. Paid 234 per cent 
until another $10,000. Paid 1 per 
cent on any amount after that... 1 
6. 10 per cent of net savings for Ist 
year or 5 per cent of gross savings 
for first year, whichever is greater 1 
7. 80 per cent of any income derived 
up to $20,000 and 9 per cent there- 
MIO cco Sinead sennes de cee heebes 1 
8. 50 per cent on sale of patent rights 1 
9. Percentage given but no details... 4 


Sixty-nine of 79 companies re- 
sponding report that they do not give 
bonuses to executives. Two of them 
have tried the bonus plan, but con- 
sider it unwise and so have dropped 
it. Ten companies have some form 
of bonus plan for executives submit- 
ting patentable ideas, although many 
do it only in the case of unusual ac- 
complishment; one company has a 
special fund for the purpose. 


Sixty-five 





The respondents were asked about 
their experiences with employee bar- 
gaining units. While the answers, 
on the whole, appear conservative, 
several companies indicate that the 
unions hesitate to assist management 
in promoting patentable ideas for fear 
of job displacement. One company 
states that the bargaining unit has 
adopted a “gimme” attitude. The re- 
plies indicate that in five companies 
workers’ organizations have resisted 
the development of patentable ideas; 
in six, the attitude has been one of 
indifference; and in 11 the unions 
have been cooperative. Forty-nine 
companies have had no experience in 
this connection, while six of the 
companies are unorganized. Four 
concerns failed to answer the question. 

Many. companies indicate that they 
try to arouse employee interest 
through their suggestion system (33 
companies), labor-management com- 
mittee, discussions with union leaders, 
publicizing employees who have devel- 
oped patentable ideas (10 companies), 
management staff meetings (1 com- 
pany), and publicity on _ bulletin 
boards. Bonuses, wage increases and 
promotions are depended upon in 17 
companies. Sixteen have no formal 
program, and two. companies consider 
the development of ideas as part of 
an employee’s job. Only a few of the 
respondents express dissatisfaction 
with results in stimulating employee 
interest in patentable ideas. By WIL- 
yiAM N. Datrey. The Conference 
Board Management . Record, Septem- 
ber, 1945, p. 244:5. 





e UNIONS can be sued for damages for breach of contract in approximately 


three-fourths of our states. 


The record on this subject in recent years shows 


approximately 400 actions in which damages were sought from unions or from 
members for allegedly illegal acts permitted by unions or their agents. 
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Letters to Employees Build Better Relations 


NDUSTRY has only recently be- 

gun to realize the human relations 
value of information transmitted from 
employers to employees by means of let- 
ters addressed to workers at their 
homes. Data compiled by the Con- 
ference Board shows that only about 
30 per cent of employers are using 
this means of communication. Among 
that group, reactions from such let- 
ters vary from excellent to none at 
all, depending almost exclusively on 
the care with which the letters are 
prepared. 

What are the requisites of a good 
employee letter? Let us review the 
factors which experience has shown 
to be most vital to the success of such 
letters. 

Though it may sound trite to ob- 
serve that we must have something 
to say before we send out employee 
letters, it is amazing how often this 
fundamental is disregarded. Obvi- 
ously, this means that letters should 
not be sent to employees too fre- 
quently and should be confined to 
occasions when the message warrants 
special attention. 

Letters to employees must reflect 
an unquestionable sincerity and should 
be signed by a member of manage- 
ment who is known for his straight- 
forwardness. This point cannot be 
overstressed, because many manage- 
ment letters are obviously affected 
and appear to have been designed 
with little thought to the reaction 
produced in the reader’s mind. 

Under no circumstances should 
any other than simple, vivid language 
be used. It is probably better not to 
send out a letter than to prepare one 
containing technical language or 
flowery phrases. 
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The following are excerpts from 
two letters sent to employees by com- 
pany presidents dealing with the fact 
that a general wage increase, which 
the companies had applied for, had 
been denied by the War Labor Board. 
Here is what one of the presidents 
had to say: 

Due to the numerous government wage 
stabilization directives and regulations 
which now determine and control all ap- 
plications for wage or salary increases, 
we regret to inform you that our appli- 
cation has been denied. These regulations 
and controls are, of course, necessary in 
time of war in order to prevent the ever- 
imminent possibility of inflationary trends 
which would react unfavorably upon our 
national economy. 

Certainly we would expect such 
language to arouse no sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the company’s true 
position in the minds of its factory 
employees. Let us contrast that with 
the following phraseology from the 
letter which the other company sent 
out on the same subject: 

I think our application would have been 
approved had it not been for the Presi- 
dent’s hold-the-line order of April 8, 1943, 
restricting the Board in its approval of 
wage increases. Our application did not 
get approval because of that order. The 
War Labor Board has a difficult public 
duty to perform in helping to safeguard 
every one of us from wartime price in- 
creases. If they do their job well, we all 
benefit by not having to make twice or 
three times as much money as we do so 
that we may in turn pay two or three 
times what a new suit or a pound of 
butter is actually worth. If we had to do 
that, we would only be kidding ourselves. 
Here is a clear-cut, simple explana- 

tion of what the company is. up 
against, which could be understood by 
anyone. It demonstrates the impor- 
tance of carefully analyzing each word 
in an employee letter to be sure that 
it conveys the desired meaning and 
to be equally sure that it is readily 
understood. 
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The shorter the letter, the better. 
If all extraneous matter is deleted and 
the message boiled right down to its 
fundamentals, it can usually be con- 
fined to a single sheet. If this is 
not possible, experience has shown 
that a center folded double page re- 
ceives a more thorough reading than 
two separate sheets. 

Copy for such letters should be 
carefully prepared by someone skilled 
in judging public opinion. It is 
usually unwise to attempt to preach 
a sermon or point a moral. Present 
the facts in a friendly, direct manner. 
If the job is done right, the other 
fellow will get the point which you 
wish to put over, and it will usually 
stick with him longer if he has no 
feeling of being “sold a bill of goods.” 

Companies that have had the most 
success with employee letters almost 
invariably mail advance copies to 
their entire supervisory staff the. day 
before delivery to the employees. 
Here is a chance for a “double sale,” 
because the supervisory staff will usu- 
ally appreciate this thoughtful gesture. 

A letter which is not sent directly 
by first-class mail to the employee’s 
home will probably prove to be a 
waste of time and paper. Distribu- 
tion of letters in the plant or through 
bulletin boards so completely re- 
moves the personal touch that they 
are merely additional bulletin board 
notices in the minds of most em- 
ployees. 


Where possible, letters should be 
individually typed and signed. In 
larger organizations where this is not 
practicable, they should be printed in 
bold, legible type, at least 10-point 
size, and reproduced on a_ good 
quality facsimile of the company’s 
letterhead. This avoids the “form 
letter” appearance which invariably ac- 
companies poorly printed or mimeo- 
graphed letters in which an attempt 
has been made to make the letter ap- 
pear to have been individually typed. 

In a company where employee let- 
ters have not been used previously, 
it is unwise to begin using them at a 
time when the employee must be 
asked to do something for the com- 
pany. Those contemplating the use 
of employee letters would probably 
benefit . by initiating the program 
with a letter which is a straightfor- 
ward message of commendation, or 
one which is purely informative, so 
that the employer is not placed in the 
position of making a request in the 
very first letter. 

Check employee records carefully 
before any mailing takes place, and 
try to eliminate as many misspelled 
names as possible. Address employ- 
ees individually; do not get an 
employee letter off to a bad start by 
the use of such hackneyed salutations 
as “My dear Co-worker.” 


By Morcdn C. Monroe. Connec- 


ticut Industry, August, 1945, p. 8:3. 








Chicago. 





PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 
A Conference of the Personnel Division of the American 
Management Association will be held on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, February 13-14-15, 1946, at The Palmer House, 
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Production Management 





Productivity ‘Per Man-Hour” 


OOSE talk is always dangerous, 

but careless use of words like 
“profits” and “productivity” is a 
boomerang that is already doing great 
damage to business, and particularly 
to a public recognition of the contribu- 
tions which capital or tools make to 
our industrial and economic welfare. 
Until we have an understanding of the 
real role of tools (capital) as a partner 
of labor and management, we will 
have turmoil and antagonisms toward 
private enterprise. Unless we correct 
some current fallacies about the place 
of the machine in creating our great 
productive capacity, we too can drift 
to be forced into Business by Govern- 
ment. 

And these fallacies are not the fruit 
of union or political propaganda or 
semantics alone; they are found all 
too frequently in the utterances and 
practices of business men. To make a 
case for wage increases (which in cer- 
tain instances may be quite justified 
but are dangerous as arbitrary gen- 
eralizations), it is natural that union 
publications and pamphlets cite figures 
on increased “productivity per man- 
hour.” For example, take this quota- 
tion from Labor's Monthly Survey: 

During the war, workers’ productivity 
increased immensely. In munitions in- 
dustries, production per man-hour rose 

47 per cent in 21 months . . .. The 

Little Steel formula prevented workers 

from receiving the wage increases they 

earned by their increasing productivity. 
From this recitation the conclusion is 
drawn that wages can be raised that 
much without price increases, that the 
worker alone is accountable for this 
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increase and should be paid accord- 
ingly. 

But what accounts for the difference 
in industrial pay scales between the 
worker in China and the industrial 
worker in America? The first oper- 
ates without any but the crudest tools 
and makes a few cents a week. The 
American works with the finest me- 
chanical aids in the world—and makes 
an average of $45.00 a week. The 
skill is greater here, and the cost of 
living higher. But there is a limit \to 
the average man’s ability to produce, 
unless he has horsepower and machines 
working for him. An extra fast hand 
husker can bring in 100 bushels of 
corn a day—and that is just about the 
limit he can reach without tools. With 
a mechanical picker he can harvest 
1,000 bushels a day. Has the pro- 
ductivity of the man increased 900 per 
cent? 

Or take economic history: In 1909 
the average annual wage in factories 
was $510. In 1939 it was $1,150. 
Why was this possible? Because in 
1939 the average worker had $6,000 
of tools, equipment, etc., to work with 
(against $3,000 in 1909), and he had 
6.4 horsepower against 2.9 in 1909. 
Isn’t productivity a result of man- 
hours plus machine-hours plus man- 
agement-hours? Isn’t the skill of the 
scientist, the able manager, the tool 
designer, important in this produc- 
tivity increase? Hasn’t capital, in- 
vested in the finest tools, been largely 
responsible? Some of the excellent 
suggestions and machine improvements 
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made by superior workers themselves 
—as through labor-management com- 
ryittees and suggestion systems—have 
helped their fellow workers to produce 
more and better, and in less time. 

Yet here are just three examples of 
misunderstanding, carelessness of 
dangerous delusions on the part of 
management: A company that does 
an otherwise excellent job of constant- 
ly increasing benefits to labor, to con- 
sumer and to investor, publicizes a 
chart showing increasing “Dollar Pro- 
ductivity of Worker.” An executive 
of a large manufacturing concern pro- 
poses an otherwise fine wage incentive 
plan in which one of the four wage 
platforms is: ‘Reward the worker in 
direct relation to his increased output. 
If production increases 1 per cent, his 
earnings should be that much greater.” 

A national business magazine edi- 
torializes: “When a worker produces 
30 per cent more, then he can be paid 
30 per cent more without increasing 


the cost, and therefore the price of the 
product.” 

If workers continued to use only the 
same tools, and these tools did not 
wear out, or become obsolete because 
of invention of substitute products or 
for many other reasons, this might be 
true. And provided that management 
never got any better ideas or made no 
improvements in operations, sales vol- 
ume, etc. But that is not the fact. 
“Productivity per man-hour” is a con- 
venient statistical label—like many 
other statistics, it can lead to utterly 
erroneous conclusions. It is up to in- 
dustry and investors to show produc- 
tivity as the result of teamwork, to get 
and give a proper picture of the role of 
capital tools, as well as labor and 
management. Unless we correct these 
misapprehensions on the part of busi- 
ness spokesmen first and the public 
next, we shall have thrown out an 
economic boomerang. 

Trusts and Estates, 
1945, p. 343:2. 
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A Company Plan for Year-Round Jobs 


MPLOYEES of Sport Prod- 

ucts, Inc., Cincinnati, producers 
of athletic equipment, work 52 weeks 
a year (less paid vacation time) 
and face the postwar period free from 
fear of layoffs or cutbacks. The plan 
for year-round jobs has been a slow 
and evolutionary development, but one 
that the president of the company, 
Hugo Goldsmith, believes can be used 
profitably by most industries to main- 
tain full employment. In operation it 
requires better selling, diversification 
of products, some increase in ware- 
housing facilities—and efficient plan- 
ning of production, purchasing, selling 
and financing. 
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Originally this firm worked on a 
strictly seasonal basis, and the result- 
ing production peaks and valleys im- 
posed a serious hardship on employees 
and management alike. However, in 
1932, when the depression was causing 
other companies to lay off workers and 
to curtail production, Goldsmith kept 
right on making athletic goods in his 
growing plant, leasing more ware- 
house space and expanding production 
to the point where he had $1.5 million 
worth of finished goods in storage. No 
one was laid off. When WPA money 
started to prime the pumps, the com- 


pany was ready with the goods—and 
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never lost a cent on the gamble to keep 
men at work. 

Seasonal rises and declines cannot 
be met merely by telling the sales force 
to hustle. Production must be planned 
upon sales estimates. In this company 
the sales budget is based upon a five- 
year average ending October 31. (In 
cases where companies have been pro- 
ducing war goods for the duration, 
prewar sales figures should be used for 
planning production of peacetime 
goods.) The five-year average is used 
only as a base, upon which a flexible 
budget is built. New trends in the 
market are charted, sales goals for 
certain lines are raised, lowered for 
others. For each product manufac- 
tured, a separate production card is 
made out with a month-to-month rec- 
ord of the previous year’s anticipated 
and actual sales. 

Materials to be used in making all 
of these products are similarly esti- 
mated, both by total quantity for the 
year and by the months during which 
they are needed, and this information 
is again keyed to sales data. Labor re- 
quirements are likewise budgeted. 
From the combined figures, the finan- 
cial department is able to budget its 
operations—to be prepared to meet 
payrolls, materials purchases, ware- 
housing charges. 

Fortunately this company has devel- 
oped through the years an excellent 
cost-accounting system. Most of the 
present 1,200 production employees 
are on wage incentive, with every op- 
eration rated by time study experts. 
(Wages in the plant are high.) Infor- 
mation is instantly available on the 
costs of materials, direct labor, and 
overhead for a gross of basketball 
pants or a dozen baseballs. 

From these varied budgets, a year’s 


production can be blueprinted. Raw 


materials—some 3,000 different 
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items—roll into the plant as they are 
needed. The workforce seldom varies 
because employees are shifted from 
operation to operation as production 
changes. Goods flow from the plant 
either directly to the distributors or 
into the warehouse at the same steady 
rate. Further, the purchasing depart- 
ment keeps a continuous inventory of 
raw materials, always knows what is 
needed. The production department, 
knowing the exact status of job orders, 
can shift workers to different tasks as 
orders are completed. 

These procedures do not involve a 
large amount of paperwork—only five 
employees keep up all the records up to 
date. Nor does an annual sales 
budget, as some have suggested, put 
the sales force in a straightjacket. 
The plan is kept flexible because the 
budget can be revised as the sales force 
finds some lines moving faster, or 
others move more slowly than antici- 
pated. These slight revisions are 
made constantly, but without altering 
the basic plan or causing layoffs. 

Goldsmith has discovered that shift- 
ing personnel among related jobs pays 
off in dividends of better employee re- 
lations. In the Cincinnati main plant 
are a variety of small factories: a shoe 
factory, clothing factory, knitting mill, 
dyeing plant, plastic molding shop, 
rubber processing plant, machine shop, 
leather workshop. Virtually every in- 
dustrial process, involving almost 
every type of raw material, is being put 
to use. 

Another virtue of this plan is its ef- 
fect upon producers of raw materials. 
The company doesn’t go into the mar- 
ket and buy up a year’s supply of a 
certain material. It orders its year’s 
requirement, but deliveries are spaced 
over 52 weeks. Thus raw-materials 


producers are enabled to maintain a 
planned work 


schedule, assuring 
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steady employment to additional 
groups of workers. 

Management’s enthusiasm for the 
plan does not represent an endorse- 
ment of legislation for a guaranteed 
annual wage or union contracts pro- 
viding such guarantees. This particu- 
lar plant is organized by the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union, with 
which excellent relations are main- 
tained, but there is no contractual 


guarantee of 52 weeks of work. It is 
felt, however; that if enough manufac- 
turers find it feasible to organize their 
operations as this company has done, 
all the benefits of an annual wage will 
accrue to the American economy— 
without the danger of legal restric- 
tions that might hamstring some com- 
panies that can’t overcome seasonal or 
cyclical fluctuations. Modern Indus- 
try, July 15, 1945, p. 64:6. 


Postwar Distribution Costs 


HAT is the outlook for distribu- 
tion costs in the postwar period? 
To appraise future trends in the 
costs of selling, we must first observe 
the pattern of past developments. Cer- 
tainly one basic fact suggested by 
available evidence is that, underlying 
any purely cyclical changes, some in- 
fluence or set of influences has been 
pushing up distribution costs during 
the last 55 or 60 years. There have 
been tendencies both ways, but those 
thrusting distribution costs upward 
have been the stronger. Some of the 
factors which have influenced distribu- 
tion costs in the past, and which doubt- 
less will affect their course in the 
future, are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. : 
Cyclical Fluctuations. Though the 
general upward swing in distribution 
costs appears to be a long-term trend 
distinct from mere cyclical influences, 
it cannot be analyzed and understood 
at any given time unless we know 
whether the cyclical changes are run- 
ning counter to it or reinforcing it. In 
other words, what is the relation be- 
tween selling costs and the level of 
general business activity? 
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Because expenses as a percentage of 
sales tend to be at the bottom when 
prices and sales volume are at the 
peak, expense rates can be estimated 
only in relation to the quantity of 
goods that will be distributed in the 
immediate future. Accordingly, if the 
dollar sales volume during the next six 
months is very close to the sales figures 
for the past six months, there will be 
very little change in the percentage 
costs of doing business. On the other 
hand, when shortages of consumer 
goods prove sufficiently serious to 
cause a decrease in retail sales, the 
expense rate is certain to rise. So far 
as cyclical price factors are concerned, 
the cost of doing business in’distribu- 
tive enterprises is now at the low point 
commonly associated with a peak in 
prices and business activity, and ‘is 
more likely, on the whole, to go up 
rather than down. 

Competition. There is a strong sus- 
picion that at least part of the advance 
in distribution costs in the past may 
be laid at the door of so-called “non- 
price” competition. This situation 
may not change rapidly, but there are 
some straws which point in the direc- 
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tion of greater intensity of price com- 
petition in the postwar. 

Further, a marked influx of new 
concerns in the field of distribution 
seems very likely. Many veterans, 
taking advantage of the terms of the 
GI Bill, will establish trade and serv- 
ice enterprises. 

The consumer movement is another 
influence toward price competition and 
accompanying lower distributive mar- 
gins. Its educational program will un- 
doubtedly cause consumers to be more 
alert to real values, and thus will en- 
hance the effectiveness of price com- 
petition. 

Finally, the extent to which scram- 
bled merchandising has developed dur- 
ing the war—i.e., handling of soft 
goods by automotive chains, sporting 
goods by tire dealers, and so on—is 
likely to have the effect of increasing 
price competition. Many organiza- 
tions apparently will make an effort to 
retain these expanded lines of mer- 
chandise which they have developed in 
an effort to hold sales volume during 
the war period, and this will mean an 
increased number of situations in 
which there will be a strong tempta- 
tion to use the added secondary lines 
as “loss leaders.” 

Altogether, then, it seems likely that 
in the postwar period the scales are 
going to be tipped somewhat more 
toward the side of price competition, 
and the resulting pressure on distribu- 
tion costs is more likely to be down- 
ward than upward. 

Long-run Factors. The high level 
of national production which is antici- 
pated in the postwar years will put 
great pressure upon all phases of the 
marketing activity for the mass dis- 
posal of these goods. The tempo of 
marketing will have to be speeded up 
and the quality of marketing decisions 
will have to be substantially improved 
if consumers are to absorb the in- 
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‘activity in postwar. 


creased industrial output. Accord- 
ingly, more and more companies will 
find their total budget of expenditures 
leaning more heavily toward the mar- 
keting side. 

There is a definite possibility that 
the effect of urbanization, a long-run 
factor which has contributed notably 
to higher distribution costs, is about to 
be reversed, or at least to lose its mo- 
mentum. In fact, the evidence of this 
trend was appearing even before the 
war. Large cities were losing popula- 
tion from the downtown areas to the 
suburbs, and retail trade was growing 
rapidly in suburban shopping centers. 
The department store branch move- 
ment was well established before the 
war; with the resumption of normal 
transportation conditions, accelerated 
activity in the establishment of such 
branches is looked for. There is a 
strong possibility that this partial de- 
centralization of some of the types of 
large retail business which have been 
predominantly located in central met- 
ropolitan areas will produce lower 
operating expenses. 

Fashion changes have, to some de- 
gree, been held in abeyance during the 
war period, but there is every reason 
to expect a burst of renewed fashion 
Certainly the in- 
fluence of fashion on the future, as in 
the past, is going to be on the side of 
higher distribution costs. 

We may be certain that the immedi- 
ate future will bring a sharp reasser- 
tion by consumers of their basic de- 
mands for services. Many of the 
types of services which stores have 
curtailed during the war years are 
definitely part of the higher standard 
of living which Americans demand, 
and after the years of deprivation the 
demand will not be long denied. The 
result again, will be higher distribution 
costs. 

It would not be surprising if the 
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years after the war witnessed some 
notable technological changes in dis- 
tribution. In many respects such 
changes are long overdue. Quite pos- 
sibly some of the men who come out 
of the Army and Navy supply services 
to join the ranks of distribution, after 
wartime experience in handling enor- 
mous quantities of goods rapidly, will 
have some of the imaginative and re- 
sourceful qualities that are needed to 
start the ball of technological change 
rolling more rapidly in the marketing 
field. Even without any effort to re- 
duce the main functions of distribu- 
tion to anything like mechanical 
vending, there is still much room to 
make stores more efficient “machines 
for selling.” 

There is every certainty that new 
marketing institutions and new modi- 
fications of existing institutions will 
appear in the years that lie ahead. 
The supermarket department store, for 
example, representing an application 
of many of the principles and proce- 
dures that have been applied success- 
fully in supermarket food stores, is 
a strong probability. Roadside stores 
unquestionably are only in the begin- 
ning of their development. The same 
certainly is true of the whole area of 
innovations in quick-frozen foods, 
locker plants, and so on. Possible 
revolutionary developments in hous- 
ing, which so many observers expect, 
may result incidentally in the emer- 
gence of new institutions and channels 
for merchandising household equip- 
ment and perhaps home furnishings in 
general. There is no way of telling 





what form these various new institu- 
tions will take; but we may be fairly 
certain that there will be such innova- 
tions, and that they will make, in some 
instances at least, successful applica- 
tions of existing or new principles of 
marketing cost reduction. 

There is every reason to think that 
the possibilities of integration as a 


cost-reducing factor are far from ex- 


hausted and that new applications will 
appear in the postwar years. Up to 
this time the chief applications of this 
principle have appeared in combina- 
tions of the retailing and wholesaling 
functions. There are more and more 
instances, however, in which this same 
principle is being successfully applied 
to the relations between distributors 
and manufacturers. 

In summary, the forecast may be 
hazarded that institutional innovations 
successfully applying cost-reduction 
principles will blunt and retard the 
impact of the factors pushing distribu- 
tion costs up, but the long-run upward 
trend will continue. 

Is this a discouraging picture? Not 
at all. Society is receiving a product 
—a distribution and service product— 
in return for the increased costs which 
it is paying. This distribution and 
service product is not less real because 
it seems less tangible than the goods 
themselves; the function of service, 
like the function of goods, is to give 
consumer satisfaction and to promote 
better living. 

By Matcotm P. McNair. Har- 
vard Business Review, Spring, 1945, 
p. 338:22. 





e@ OF 142 companies recently surveyed by the Dartnell Corporation, 5 per cent 
report that unionization of their salesmen has taken place. Of the executives who 
offered a solution to the problem, 48 per cent stated that more favorable dealing 
with salesmen, better understanding, and a closer relationship between management 
and men would prevent unionization. Forty-six per cent of the total felt that 
adequate compensation was the answer, while 6 per cent believed the solution lay 


in training of salesmen. 
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Doing Business with Russia 


OREIGN trade in the U.S.S.R. 

is a monopoly of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The Soviet Union thus pro- 
vides the first instance in modern 
history of a State in exclusive control 
of all exportation and importation of 
goods. This control is exercised by 
means of export and import licenses, 
which are issued to the Soviet trading 
agencies by the Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade in accordance with 
the import and export program or 
Plan, which is formulated each year 
in advance by the State Planning 
Commission in Moscow. Although 
there is a complete system of import 
duties, they play no part in encourag- 
ing or restricting imports, which are 
governed by the licenses issued. 

In peacetime, the sole Soviet pur- 
chasing and selling agency in the 
United States, except for small cor- 
porations handling films, photographs, 
books and music, is the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation, 210 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. The 
Amtorg (abbreviation, in Russian, for 
American Trading Co.) is the “Pur- 
chasing and Sales Agency in the 
U. S. A. for Import, Export and 
Industrial Organizations in the 
U.S.S.R.,” with a main office in Mos- 
cow, and as such. may be made 
legally responsible for the acts of 
its principals by provision in a con- 
tract. 

Insurance.—The Amtorg insures all 
cargoes or shipments of Soviet-owned 
goods with the “Gosstrakh” (State 
Insurance Co.) of Moscow, which 
operates through the Black Sea and 
Baltic Insurance Co., an English- 
Russian firm domiciled in London. 
Risks usually are reinsured with 
British companies. 
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Inspection.—Inspection of goods 
ordered by the Amtorg usually is 
made by Amtorg or other Soviet in- 
spectors at the purveyor’s factory. 
On the basis of this inspection, after 
adjustment of any disagreements be- 
tween buyer and seller, formal ac- 
ceptance is issued by Amtorg, and 
the goods are shipped. Inspection 
also has been entrusted in special 
cases to some United States firm of 
qualified engineers whose report is 
final. 

Terms.—Contract terms of pay- 
ment between the Amtorg and a seller 
in the United States have varied con- 
siderably during the existence of the 
former, from cash before shipment 
from factory, to 2%4 years or more 
from the date of shipment. Immedi- 
ately before the second World War, 
standard terms of payment were 45 
days after shipment of goods. The 
terms usually extended by a particular 
firm in the United States to a foreign 
selling agent, or to a professional ex- 
porter, may also be applicable to 
sales to the Amtorg or other Soviet 
purchaser. 

Payment.—Payment is made on the 
basis of the shipping documents. 
Usually the documents are presented 
by the seller to the Chase National 
Bank in New York, which pays the 
invoice with funds furnished from 
the U.S.S.R. for the purpose. Pres- 
entation of documents may be either 
direct or through a local bank. 

Negotiation—In negotiating its 
purchase contracts, Amtorg usually 
follows the custom of other large 
buyers and asks for bids from sev- 
eral possible purveyors. Offers are 
then compared and, other things be- 
ing equal, the order is placed where 
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prices, terms and delivery dates are 
most satisfactory. The course to be 
followed by an individual bidder de- 
pends on his own best judgment. 
Bargaining over price and other de- 
tails is to be expected. Once the 
contract is signed, the Amtorg has 
been scrupulous in adhering to its 
terms and has expected the seller to 
be equally so. Adjustments for cause 
are always possible. 

Security.—Prospective exporters of 
articles which may possibly involve 
matters of military security or military 
secrets of interest to the national 
defense, or persons desirous of trans- 
mitting abroad information concerning 
such articles, should communicate 
with the Secretary of State in ad- 
vance of the proposed transaction in 
order that he may be in a position 
to ascertain for the interested person 
whether military security or military 
secrets are, in fact, involved. 

Packing.—The Amtorg usually spe- 
cifies in its contracts that goods shall 
be packed in accordance with the in- 
structions in the manual, Modern 
Export Packing, issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Export procedure—tin a_ typical 
case of a sale to the Amtorg of a bill 
of goods for export from the United 
States, the procedure would be as 
follows: 

The domestic manufacturer or ex- 
porter may be approached by the Am- 
torg, the United States firm may ap- 
proach the Amtorg, or a representa- 
tive of a Soviet Import Combine may 
approach the domestic producer or 
seller. Negotiations follow, in which 
the terms of the contract are discussed 
and finally agreed upon. 

Many contracts provide for fre- 
quent inspection of goods during 
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fabrication at the factory. Permission 
is sometimes given by United States 
firms for experienced Soviet engi- 
neers to assist. in the designing 
and manufacture, according to Rus- 
sian specifications, of some particular 
product or complete assembly. 

Firms seeking export business often 
send circulars or salesmen to the Am- 
torg to solicit orders. Many of these 
firms become impatient at the delay 
that may ensue while such offers are 
“referred to Moscow.” It must be 
remembered that the Amtorg is only 
an agent, acting for principals in Mos- 
cow who purchase “according to the 
Plan”; variations from the Plan often 
require much discussion and consider- 
ation before they can be adopted. 

Representatives of manufacturing 
firms in this country occasionally are 
invited to Moscow to discuss potential 
business. The Soviet law in peace- 
time permitted permanent foreign 
salesmen and service men to reside in 
the U.S.S.R., subject to registration 
and special taxes. 

‘Import procedure—The Amtorg, 
as agent for the Soviet Export Com- 
bines, handles all sales of Soviet 
products to markets in the United 
States. Usual procedure is for the 
Amtorg to receive and warehouse all 
goods, and sell for spot delivery for 
cash. However, consignment con- 
tracts have been entered into with 
a consignee in the United States who 
takes delivery and settles for sales 
made, as agreed upon with the Am- 
torg. Forward contracts also are 
made by the Amtorg with large 
purchasers, sometimes over a period 
of years, calling for deliveries at 
United States ports of regular monthly 
quantities, with warehousing or stor- 
age as agreed upon. 

Spot or future sales of Soviet 
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products to buyers in the United 
States also may be negotiated in 
Moscow by a representative of a do- 
mestic firm who would deal directly 
with the Soviet Export Combine. In 
such case the Amtorg merely clears 


Inventory 


deliveries, collects payments, and gen- 
erally supervises execution of the con- 
tracts. 

From Doing Business with Russia, 
International Reference Service, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, June, 1945. 


Speeded 


REATER accuracy in inventorying stock at the Walgreen Company stores 
is achieved through the use of a dictating machine. ; ae 
Prior to the war, Walgreen used two callers and two writers in inventorying 


its chain of stores. 


The new system halves this number, but requires an equal 


number of transcribers in the home office to type the information. 

The two crewmen, who can inventory a store in a single eight-hour working 
day, are equipped with microphones tied around their necks. A flashlight attach- 
ment permits the workers to inspect dark shelves and drawers. When the light 
is on, they know that the Dictaphone cylinder is turning. The cylinder is stopped 


by means of a button on the flashlight. 


Sufficient wire is provided so that the 


crewmen can be a considerable distance from the Dictaphone. 


—Dun’s Review 9/45 


Financial Management 


What Investors Want in Annual Reports 


BASIC question in the prepa- 
ration of annual reports—as in 

all other types of writing—is, “Who is 
the reader, and how can this material 
best be fashioned to appeal to him?” 
Annual reports are addressed to just 
four main groups of persons: first, 
stockholders ; second, organized labor ; 
third, the government ; and fourth, com- 
petitors. Of these, the stockholders 
are decidedly the most important. 
Those who comprise this group are 
either current or prospective holders of 
the corporation’s equities. The current 
stockholders may be (1) ordinary in- 
vestors, (2) buyers of the corporation’s 
products, or (3) employees, including 
labor in the broad sense of the term. 
Accordingly, in this writer’s opinion, 
the report should be directed at least 
90 per cent to stockholders’ interests. 
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Perhaps something like 20 per cent of 
all stockholders are either customers or 
employees, and their holdings are there- 
fore associated with interests other than 
those of the ordinary investor. These 
two groups are sufficiently important to 
warrant special attention. 

From the standpoint of the investor- 
stockholder, the aim obviously is to 
convey adequate information in clear 
terms. This is particularly true of cur- 
rent investors who have already bought 
stock. It is largely true of prospective 
stockholders, although, to this group, 
the qualities of attention value and 
human interest may have special sig- 
nificance. 

For the most part, stockholders pre- 
fer reports that suggest solid investment 
merit. From this standpoint the re- 
ports should have plain covers, be of 
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significant but not excessive bulk, be 
prepared without flamboyant newspa- 
per style, and contain the essential 
financial data which must furnish the 
basis for all investor decisions. These 
readers are particularly interested in 
comparative data covering a series of 
years. They want to judge the trend 
of net earnings and to be advised of the 
company’s policies for maintaining or 
advancing its position in the industry, 
specifically through research and adver- 
tising and selling. 

Obviously, consumer - stockholders 
have a strong secondary interest in the 
products of the corporation. They are 


concerned with its various brands of 


goods and with the location of the com- 
pany’s stores, warehouses, etc. They 
may have a special interest in the char- 
acter and personality of those who man- 
age the company. In some cases the 
nature of production processes as they 
affect quality, purity, and the like may 
be of significance to the consumer. To 
the extent that the company has or de- 
sires to have stockholders who are good 
customers besides, this type of presen- 
tation is important. 
Employee-stockholders are very de- 
sirable and may help to avoid strikes, 
reduce labor turnover, and encourage 
operating efficiency. They are most 
concerned with data concerning the 
number of employees, their wages and 
hours, together with information on 
pensions and employee benefits. They 
will want to know, incidentally, how 
their wages and hours compare with 
those of other industries. A_ brief 
statement of the company’s policies 
with reference to the significant labor 
problems of the day (e.g., the guaran- 
- teed annual wage) may be desirable. 
Insofar as the antagonistic or com- 
petitive- readers of annual reports are 
concerned, there is an especial need for 
presenting all the facts and figures cor- 
rectly. Management need not hesitate 
to state fully any results of the com- 
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pany’s operations in which the stock- 
holder has a legitimate interest. In so 
doing, however, it need not tell how 
those results were obtained, thus re- 
vealing the technique of its operations 
to rivals. For example, a composite 
total of income, or some other item, 
may be enough, without showing de- 
tails and thus revealing particular 
sources. The nature of organization, 
process or sales techniques need not be 
disclosed, and are not revealed by re- 
porting total sales volume. 

Just as the stockholder is the central 
figure to be considered in preparing the 
annual report, so the most important 
job of the report is to attract and to 
hold venture capital. To this end, the 
annual report should represent an ade- 
quate record of the earnings and divi- 
dends of the company. It should tell 
the investor what he wants to know 
about the firm’s products and markets. 
In certain cases, some information 
about the nature of the production and 
distribution processes should be pro- 
vided. The more obvious and better- 
known tests of management efficiency 
should be applied, and be set forth in a 
comparative presentation of operating 
ratios. 

Annual reports should be prepared 
so as to replace some of the material 
that goes into brokers’ letters, financial 
services, and the like. The corpora- 
tion’s annual report will be nearly per- 
fect when the prospective investor turns 
to it first to find out whether he wants 
to buy the company’s stock—turns to 
it because it sets forth cléarly what he 
needs to know for that purpose. 

In this period of transition, it is par- 
ticularly important to present manage- 
ment’s opinion concerning the outlook 
for both the industry and the company 
itself. In this way many unfounded 
fears and rumors about reconversion 
can be scotched. 

There is an almost world-wide ten- 
dency for political majorities to experi- 
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ment with government control of busi- 
ness. It should therefore constantly 
be in the minds of those who prepare 
annual reports to present a true basis 
for comparison between the private op- 
erations of their company and those of 
the government. All costs and operat- 
ing expenses should be fully stated in 
reasonable detail lest they be forgotten 
by would-be political managers. 

Obviously taxes are an important fac- 
tor in such comparisons. Also impor- 
tant is the matter of depreciation. It 
is to be hoped that no corporation will 
ever regret inadequate presentation of 
the facts about depreciation coming 
home to roost in the shape of unfair 
competition from a government enter- 
prise which makes no such allowance. 

Corporation reports should continue 
to set forth clearly the tax element in 
expense in a way that will not escape 
the attention of stockholders. Taxes 
should be compared with (1) total ex- 
pense, (2) wages and (3) dividends, 
for a period covering several years. 
These comparisons are more significant 
than the percentage which taxes may 
form of the sales dollar. Further, total 
payroll costs should be plainly stated, 
with the figure expressed as a per- 
centage of total operating expenses and 
total dividends paid. It may now be 
desirable to show wages as a percentage 
of the sales dollar. 

Perhaps the best way to decide what 
to put into the reports is for the chief 
executive to hold a conference with his 
department heads, asking their guid- 
ance in planning the company’s presen- 
tation. Operations should be analyzed 
from the standpoint of efficiency and 
earnings. This analysis should start 
with the gross income, distinguishing 
between sales and other income. Non- 
recurrent income in the form of capital 
gains, inventory gains, and “windfall” 
items of one sort or another should be 
specifically indicated. Then the ex- 
penses should be stated in reasonable 
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detail. These expense figures should 
specify advertising and sales costs, and 
be supplemented by adequate details 
concerning the depreciation charges— 
showing separately the various kinds of 
property to which they apply and the 
rates used. Surpluses and reserves 
should be detailed, with some distinc- 
tion made between earned surpluses 
and all others. 

The tone of the corporation report is 
important. In this writer’s opinion, 
the report should be signed by the 
president or similar official, and use of 
the first person is recommended. It 
should refer to “our”’—rather than 
“your’—company. Further, the inclu- 
sion of a photograph of the president, 
and perhaps the directors, is desirable. 

The basis for a clear account of the 
company’s business is the balance sheet. 
Among the more important respects in 
which many 1944 annual reports fall 
short in their balance sheets are the 
following : 

The “property account” (fixed as- 
sets) in many cases show little or no 
detail. It is a common failing to lump 
together land, buildings, equipment, 
machinery, tools, and “Properties.” 
Land, buildings and equipment should 
properly be shown separately, each with 
its own depreciation or depletion re- 
serve. 

” “Depreciation” remains an unsatis- 
factory item, since it is often impossible 
to find out how much is charged against 
the main items of property, and at what 
rate. 

The “investment account” still leaves 
something to be desired in the way of 
distinguishing marketable securities 
from others, and in showing the nature 
of the “associated” or “unconsolidated 
subsidiary” holdings. 

Finally, “inventories” are often not 
divided into raw materials, goods in 
process, and finished products. 

In the matter of income statements, 
chief shortcomings relate to operating 
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expenses, especially selling expenses, 
and non-recurring income. Often no 
total for operating expenses is shown 
separately, though some such figures as 
“cost of sales” may be given. Thus no 
true operating ratio can be computed. 
Of course, the main items of operating 
expense are not shown either, and 
rarely is the stockholder able to find 
what was spent for advertising and 
selling, or distribution. Windfall or 
non-recurring gains should be more 
carefully handled to give a true picture 
of the company’s regular revenues. 

It is essential that all annual reports 
include comparative data, contrasting 
the results of the most recent and imme- 
diately preceding years. The compari- 
son should cover at least the period 
of an ordinary business cycle—say, 
four years—and important increases 
and decreases should be expressed 
percentage-wise. 

As a basis for comparison, statistical 
information is highly important. There 
should be tabulations—not charts or 
curves—showing the main statistical 
bases for some such period as 10 years. 
Any intelligent stockholder would want 
to know how the sales of his company 
have moved over a 10-year period. 
Then he would look for the principal 
items which were responsible for the 
variation. Next, he would want to see 
how the net earnings had moved over 
the same period and what the trend of 
operating expenses had been. Finally, 
he would demand a table showing the 





movements of the operating ratio (ratio 
of earnings to expenses), earnings per 
share, and dividends per share. 

The format of the annual report must 
be carefully designed, and the report 
should be large enough to suggest a 
complete job. This means that it should 
be more than 12 pages—preferably 32. 
It should usually be about eight by 10 
inches in size. For reports of more 
than 16 pages, an index is recom- 
mended. 

Many reports are read with difficulty 
because of the length of the lines. In 
such cases, the printed portion of the 
page should be narrowed, leaving wider 
margins, or the page should be divided 
into two columns. 

A touch of the individuality and char- 
acter of the company should make the 
report distinctive throughout. It is 
effective to imprint on the cover a 
trade-mark, seal or picture of the plant 


. —something to identify it in a digni- 


fied way. 

The annual report should be well 
printed on good paper. When reports 
have been badly printed on poor quality 
paper, the total effect has been one of 
impoverishment, despite what would 
otherwise have been an impresstve prof- 
its story. At the other extreme, os- 
tentation or garish “artwork” suggests 
lack of judgment and sincerity on the 
part of management. 

By Lewis H. Haney. Financial 
W orld, October 3, 1945, p. 3: 9. 


Foremen-Stockholder Meetings 


A plan for holding joint meetings of mill foremen and stockholders 
was recently initiated by The Duplan Corporation in the belief that these two 
groups have many common interests in the progress of the company. 

Four company directors made special trips to branch plants to present a du- 
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plication of the firm’s annual meeting. The object was to provide local foremen 
and stockholders in neighboring areas with a full review of operations delivered 
personally by executives of the company. 

Approximately one in every five Duplan stockholders works in the corporation’s 
mills or lives in the mill towns. Most of these are not able to attend the annual 
meetings, which are held in New York. The joint regional meetings stimulate 
mutual interest in company success because they give stockholders an opportunity 
to meet many of the men ewho are actually running the mills, and enable foremen 
to become acquainted with local people who have invested money in the corporation. 
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Health Benefits Under Collective Bargaining 


ROVISION for health-benefit pro- 

grams as a part of the contractual 
relationship between employers and 
unions was almost unknown a few 
years ago. Recently, however, an in- 
creasing number of unions have suc- 
ceeded in having health-benefit plans 
included in the terms of their agree- 
ments with employers, and several 
international unions have established 
special facilities for helping their 
locals. negotiate such plans. The 
health-benefit plans described in the 
following paragraphs cover more than 
600,000 workers employed under 
agreements negotiated by unions in 
various industries. 

Financing of Programs: ‘To 
strengthen their case for employee 
participation in administration of the 
programs, some unions favor the policy 
of having employees contribute toward 
the payment of premiums. However, 
most of the plans studied are financed 
entirely by the employer, and under- 
written by private insurance com- 
panies. 

Administration of Programs: 
Health-benefit programs provided by 
collective bargaining agreements may 
be divided into three types, according 
to their method of administration: (1) 
those administered solely by the union, 
(2) those administered jointly by the 
union and employer, and (3) those 
administered by a private insurance 
company which undertakes the respon- 
sibility for determining eligibility 
claims and payment of benefits. Un- 
der the third type of plan, the em- 
ployer may pay the premium directly 
to the insurance company, or he may 
make payment to a special union fund 
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from which premium payments are 
made to an insurance company. Even 
when the plan is, underwritten by a 
private insurance company, the union 
and employer frequently share in the 
responsibility of administration. For 
example, a joint committee of union 
and ‘company representatives may re- 
view all claims and, when necessary, 
jointly sign drafts on the insurance 
company. Under some insurance com- 
pany plans, all claims are filed through 
the union. 

Benefits Provided: In the main, 
health-benefit plans provided under 
union agreements include weekly cash 
benefits during periods of illness and 
of disability caused by non-occupa- 
tional accidents, hospital and surgical 
expenses, and, in some cases, payment 
of doctor bills. As might be expected, 
benefits tend to be higher under plans 
negotiated in industries with relatively 
high wage scales. Dental care and 
medical preventive work, such as peri- 
odic examinations, are not commonly 
provided under these plans, though 
many large companies maintain these 
types of service. 

Most of the plans include weekly 
disability benefits ranging from about 
50 to 60 per cent of an employee’s 
regular earnings or, where fixed bene- 
fits are stipulated, from $10.50 to $20 
per week. The maximum time allowed 
for receiving benefits usually ranges 
from 13 to 26 weeks (six weeks in 
case of pregnancy) for any one con- 
tinuous disability, though several plans 
allow continuous coverage for 52 
weeks. Under almost all the plans the 
payment of benefits commences on the 
eighth day of disability in case of ill- 
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ness, and on the first day in accident 
cases. 

Payments for hospital services, rang- 
ing from $4 to $5 per day for 31 days, 
are usually allowed for any one con- 
tinuous disability, but are limited to 12 
or 14 days in maternity cases or cases 
involving any condition resulting from 
pregnancy. Frequently an additional 
$25 is allowed for special hospital ex- 
penses. Payment for medical service 
is not commonly provided, though a 
few plans allow specified payments for 
doctors’ services up to a maximum of 
50 visits for any one disability, usually 
beginning with the first treatment in 
case of accident and the fourth in case 
of illness. Maximum surgical benefits 
under most of the plans range from 
$100 to $175, and these plans fre- 
quently furnish a schedule of surgical 
allowances for different types of oper- 
ations. Hospitalization coverage for 
dependents is provided in some plans, 
but this sometimes entails additional 
contributions by the employee. 

Eligibility Requirements: Disabil- 
ity caused by occupational accidents 
which are covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation is excluded from coverage in 
virtually all the health-benefit plans. 

Almost none of the health-benefit 
programs provided through collective 
bargaining requires medical examina- 
tion of covered employees, though 
pre-employment medical examinations 
may be in operation in some of the 
plants. Except that disability pay- 
ments are frequently limited to 13 
weeks for any single disability for per- 
sons over 60 years of age, there are no 
age limitations. 

Temporary employees usually are 
not covered; the group health insur- 
ance plans underwritten by private in- 
surance companies ordinarily provide 
that new employees participate after 
having been continuously employed for 
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a definite period of time, ranging from 
one to six months. Union member- 
ship in good standing is generally re- 
quired in all plans administered by the 
union alone or jointly with the em- 
ployer, whereas membership is not re- 
quired in most insurance company 
programs, unless the agreement em- 
powers the union itself to contract 
with an insurance company. 

The question of how long an em- 
ployee should be covered during pe- 
riods of temporary layoff, seasonal 
slack periods, and leaves of absence is 
usually the subject of considerable 
negotiation in establishing a_ benefit 
plan. Although it is during such peri- 
ods that need for protection is often 
greatest, employers and _ insurance 
companies frequently oppose the cov- 
ering of any employees who are not on 
the active payroll. Very few health- 
benefit plans established under collec- 
tive bargaining specifically include the 
length of time during which coverage 
continues after layoff, but there is in- 
creasing recognition of this problem. 

Transfer and Conversion of Poli- 
cies: The privilege of conversion to 
individual insurance policies upon ter- 
mination of employment or upon 
transfer to another job (either in the 
same or another industry) is of con- 
siderable importance to the individual 
worker. The industry-wide programs, 
such as exist in various branches of 
the furniture, fur, textile and women’s 
apparel industries as well as in the 
New York hotel plan, permit transfer 
of coverage from plant to plant, some- 
times with a probationary requirement 
with the new employer, during which 
time the original employer continues 
the payment of premiums. Some 
group hospitalization plans may be 
transferred, upon termination of em- 
ployment, to an individual plan, with 
a slight increase in cost. 
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Surplus Funds and Liquidation of 
Plans: Union-administered or joint 
plans, not underwritten by an outside 
insurance company, usually provide 
for the conversion of surplus funds 
into increased benefits; some of those 
jointly financed specify that contribu- 
tions required from participating em- 
ployees be decreased. A few of the 
group insurance plans which are 
jointly financed include provisions for 
the sharing of dividends. Several such 
plans in operation in some of the large 
shipyards provide that any declared 
dividends shall be payable to the com- 
pany, and that the employees’ propor- 
tionate shares shall be used for the 
workers as a group, to reduce or waive 
contributions. 

Several of the jointly administered 
and jointly financed benefit programs 
provide for the distribution of remain- 
ing funds in the event of termination 
of the program. Generally, any money 
on hand is to be distributed to the gen- 


eral funds of the local union and the 
company, in proportion to their re- 
spective contributions. 

Enforcement of Provision: Under 
some plans, particularly those adminis- 
tered by insurance companies, benefits 
would be automatically discontinued if 
the employer failed to pay the neces- 
sary monthly premiums. In anticipa- 
tion of government-sponsored health 
insurance legislation which might in- 
volve duplication of costs to employers, 
some agreements include “escape 
clauses.” For example, one agreement 
provides that if either the state or the 
Federal Government enacts health 
legislation whose benefits parallel any 
of those established by the ‘collective 
bargaining agreement, the latter be- 
come “inoperative and canceled in the 
policy,” and the employer is “relieved 
of the cost thereof, in order to avoid 
duplication of costs.” Monthly Labor 
Review, August, 1945, p. 191:19. 
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Torp-MANAGEMENT PLANNING. By Edward 
H. Hempel. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1945. 414 pages. $4.50 


Reviewed by Coleman Maze* 


The author of this work sets for himself 
an important but rather difficult task when he 
states in the preface that “while this book 
aims to set all the various spheres of indus- 
trial planning into their proper relationship, 
it deals mainly with top-management or com- 
pany orientation planning, which appears to 
be the most important but least described 
kind of planning.” Dr. Hempel states, and 
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rightly so, that this will be the kind of plan- 
ning most needed in the postwar years. He 
proposes to offer “scientific” and “practical” 
types of planning side by side and to analyze 
each, “so that the reader may choose and 
develop his own planning technique.” These 
types of planning are illustrated in various 
sections of the book and help to highlight 
the weaknesses of planning without the aid 
of the scientific method. 

In Part 1 the author presents his concept 
of planning, which is all-inclusive. He 
classifies the various subdivisions of planning 
and builds up a strong case for the more 
general and more effective use of planning 
techniques. This chapter could have been 
strengthened by setting forth his concept of 
“where top management ends and execution 
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begins.” There are many students of man- 
agement who would not allocate all the 
planning work described by Dr. Hempel to 
what they consider top management, yet it is 
urgent that responsibility be clearly defined. 

Part 2 is devoted to “Top-Management 
Planning or Company Orientation” planning 
and covers the remaining 15 chapters of the 
book. The first section of this part deals 
with one of management’s perpetual head- 
aches, “size-planning.” The author is highly 
critical of all efforts to plan size which do 
not start with the premise that forecasting 
of sales is the most basic and only true 
means through which size may be determined. 
He is somewhat critical of management for 
its failures in, and use of unsound bases for, 
size-planning efforts of the past. 

The question of size having been settled, 
the problems of product selection and the 
planning of product programs follow. A 
chapter is introduced here on what the author 
designates “Econo-Technical product analysis 
and planning,” in which he strives to com- 
bine the economic and technical aspects of 
product planning. Here and there in this 
chapter the reader becomes confused as to 
whether the approach is on an economic 
basis or one of economy in production and 
marketing. 

Section 3 is devoted to process planning 
and contains four chapters dealing with 
process selection, process prediction, process 
competition and patents. These are well 
done and represent a real contribution to 
industrial thinking. 

Section 4, on machine planning, includes 
two chapters covering machine planning and 
coordination. Though well organized, these 
chapters present no new material. 

Section 5 discusses “plant location, activity 
area and plant planning.” The three chapters 
in this section deal thoroughly with the sub- 
ject of plant location and point the way to 
better original selection of locations and the 
development of yardsticks by which current 
location handicaps may be measured. 

The chapter on conclusions deals with the 
combining of the suggested methods into a 
system of planning. Dr. Hempel offers no 
rule-of-thumb method for accomplishing this 
needed result, but he does clearly label the 
oor to be considered and the approach to 
take. 

When the reader learns that this work has 
received the unqualified endorsement of such 
of the elder statesmen in the management 
movement as Messrs. Henry Kendall, Edgar 
Smith, George Wolf, Harold Coes and 
others, he will understand why this reviewer 
could find little of importance to criticize. 
The book does represent a definite and 
timely contribution to the literature, and it 
should be introduced to those charged with 
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what Dr. Hempel terms “execution work de- 
tail” as well as those at the top. It is 
regrettable that special sections were not 
devoted to the analysis of planning for the 
human element and the more efficient man- 
agement of finances. 


UNDERSTANDING Lasor. By Bernard H. 
Fitzpatrick. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
on Inc., New York, 1945. 179 pages. 


Reviewed by Frank Rising* 


Many books have been written about labor 
relations, and students in the field are ac- 
customed to the fact that a great many 
writers of such books are ill-informed, or 
biased, or both. In this case the author is 
neither. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick is a lawyer, and he draws 
readily on an extensive lexicon for precise 
language. In places the result is an ap- 
proach which, though logical and persuasive, 
is couched in terms a bit difficult for the 
average man to follow. This reviewer has 
the feeling that part of our troubles in labor 
relations can be laid to the lack of plain, 
short words. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
written a book which will be “hard reading” 
for many, he has turned out a valuable addi- 
tion to the labor relations shelf. One 
“expert” or another may quarrel with his 
preoccupation with what he calls introvert 
and extrovert forms of unionism, but his 
conclusions are sound. 

‘The author attempts to find reasons for 
some of the phenomena we find on the 
labor front, and to weigh these labor per- 
plexities to discover whether or not they are 
susceptible of solution. In this respect it 
might be suggested that a better title for the 
book would be “Labor Perplexities and Why 
They Endure,” for the author arrives at the 
definite conclusion that. so long as we do 
not “reexamine the anti-trust laws in their 
application to labor,” just so long will no real 
solutions be in sight. 

For my part, I do not believe as does Mr. 
Fitzpatrick that labor unions can be so con- 
veniently assigned to “introvert” or “extro- 
vert” groups. Roughly, he takes craft 
unionism to be extrovert (devoted to in- 
terests beyond the home shop) and the 
C.1.0.-type of union to be introvert (mainly 
concerned with the problems and grievances 
of the local situation). It is admitted that 
some craft unions may be introverts, and 
some industrial unions extrovert, but the dis- 
tinction is stressed—and, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, overstressed. 
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‘The intelligent student of labor relations, if 
he be honest and just, cannot quarrel with 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s findings that “the basis of 
unionism is force”; that the Wagner Act is 
“one of the most vicious pieces of legislation 
ever enacted in America”; or that “the Rail- 
way Labor Act remains to this day the high- 
water mark of labor legislation.” He has 
stated these things bluntly, and in so doing 
has repeated what many others have said. 
But such repetition does not hurt, particu- 
larly at a time when the nation is waiting 
for Congress and the Administration to “do 
something” about an ever-growing spirit of 
lawlessness among some of our unions. 

It is in another respect, however, that this 
book reaches conclusions which deserve at- 
tention. Mr. Fitzpatrick quite rightly finds 
that a problem of immense scope exists in 
the obvious lack of definition of responsi- 
bility. When we say “union responsibility,” 
do we mean that the agents of the workers 
should be responsible, or that the workers 
themselves should be—or that “the union” 
should be? 

The author foresees, on this point, “the 
ultimate development of the doctrine that 
the sanction for union representation con- 
tracts must be visited not upon the union but 
upon the defaulting employees. They hold 
the power; they are the principals. There- 
fore, theirs is the responsibility.” 

If this small book did nothing else, it has 
done a service by stating this problem and 
discussing it. Whether by accident or not, 
the timing of the release of the volume is 
fortuitous, because now is the time for the 
country to consider the best course to follow. 
Union responsibility—or the lack of it—is the 
one great labor problem of the day, and we 
shall have to reach some kind of under- 
standing on this point if we are to have 
orderly and progressive development of post- 
war industry. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick doesn’t attempt to give all 
the answers, and perhaps even some of those 
he does give aren’t perfect ones. But he 
most assuredly has turned up with the right 
conclusion when he finds that there is little 
or no chance for harmony until we get at, 
and fix, our legislative muddle. 


Sect AMErIcA INTO Joss. By William E. 
Holler. Motor City Publishing Company, 
General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Mich., 
1945. 128 pages. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Derso Shybekay* 


It is always a big event in sales circles 
when “America’s Ace Salesman” writes a 
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new book, and the present volume is no 
exception. Bill Holler, as everyone kiiowns, 
was general sales manager of Chevrolet 
Motor Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion until his recent retirement. His book 
appears at an auspicious time, for salesman- 
ship is now coming into its own again after 
a wartime interval during which salesmen 
found little need for their services and 
yielded the reins of industry to the produc- 
tion men and industrial engineers. With 
reconversion, distribution again becomes the 
main issue, and sales management must as- 
sume responsibility for selling the abundance 
of goods which will be produced in peacetime 
and for insuring the profitability of private 
enterprise. 

With reconversion, too, comes the impera- 
tive need for jobs. And, says Bill Holler, 
“Jobs can be assured only by more effective 
and more profitable selling.” Thus the title. 

In this book the author again gives evi- 
dence of his ability and wit. Every page is 
of pertinent interest to present and potential 
salesmen. The short, short stories—‘“sella- 
grams”—featured in the book are “must” 
reading for the would-be practitioners of 
scientific, profitable distribution. Especially 
commendable is the author’s conviction that 
salesmanship is a science and, as such, neces- 
sitates a scientific approach. 

“Sell America into Jobs” should be re- 
quired reading for anyone who aspires to 
success in salesmanship. 


HuMAN LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY: The 
Challenge of Tomorrow. By Sam A. 
Lewisohn. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1945. 112 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Guy B. Arthur, Jr* 


One’s immediate reaction on reading this 
fine book is that the author has blown the 
beautiful, but flimsy, leaves of prejudice 
from our largest oak, leaving a plain but 
strong trunk on which to build our future 
thinking. For example, the emotionalism of 
labor relations is revealed as an unsound 
approach to good leadership and manage- 
ment; the folklore which has grown up 
regarding our capitalistic system is stripped 
of its deceiving raiment, and we are shown 
the positive results of our great industrial 
development. 

The past thinking of employers is analyzed 
to see what has caused many of our previous 
unwise decisions. Again our realistic phil- 
osopher rejects the negative and points out 
the need for having present-day management 
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accept its responsibilities as leaders of men. 
And so on to the future executives of our 
industrial world, who must minor in human 
relations, no matter what they select for 
their major. Let us hope that our schools 
adopt some such basic suggestions as the 
author’s at once so we may be assured of 
future managers who can deal adequately 
with the human equation as well as with 
the intricacies of calculus. 

Most readers will be in sympathy with the 
author’s basic thoughts about our social 
obligation to work with unions to achieve 
industrial efficiency; they will go along with 
the need for an unstinted effort on the part 
of all to attain high consumption; and they 
will acquiesce that control cannot be divided 
—but they may rightfully take issue with 
the writer regarding labor-management co- 
operation until union leadership at all levels 
comes of age and realizes that labor’s future 
as well as management’s depends on improve- 
ment rather than maintenance of the status 
quo. Too often in the past management’s 
“experiments in liberalism,” as some term 
labor-management cooperation, have met 
with a lukewarm, narrow-minded response 
and even resistance at the local levels. Sus- 
picion or distrust has been created by lack 
of understanding and of open-mindedness. 
which can be eliminated only by a process of 
education as to what makes for better jobs, 
higher real wages, lower costs, and security 
for all. The educational job is the responsi- 
— of labor, management and government 
alike. 

The final chapter, entitled “The New 
Leadership.” contains the highlight of the 
whole book. It is so outstanding that it 
bears frequent repeating: “For while there 
are limits to what an individual employer 
can nay in wages, the only limits in achieving 
results applied to industrial relations and 
other problems of management are his intelli- 
gence, ability and good will.” There you 
have the keynote of this delightful little book 
which every industrial leader of men should 
read and ponder carefully. Not to recom- 
mend’ it would be treason to the ideals of 
all good personnel administrators. 


CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP IN BUSINESS AND 
Inpustry. By Earle S. Hannaford. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1945. 289 pages. E 


Reviewed by Russell J. Greenly 


The necessity for acquainting all levels of 
an organization with company policies, prac- 
tices and problems makes the conference 
procedure an important training and infor- 
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mational device. When this method is em- 
ployed, it tends to supplement the work of 
the entire executive staff. The result is that 
organized group efforts are more intelligently 
directed toward the attainment of common 
goals. Clearer understanding of company 
policies is fostered. The active moral sup- 
port of every executive should be sought 
to achieve these objectives. 

Mr. Hannaford offers here from his rich 
experience a practical, down-to-earth book 
dealing with the techniques, procedures and 
methods of conference leadership. He con- 
ceives the conference leader’s assignment as 
that of guiding the informal thinking- 
through of a problem by a selected group ot 
experienced people. In much detail he has 
outlined the over-all task of the conference 
leader, and the result is a text which is a 
much-needed addition to the literature of 
this field. 

Hannaford would have better assisted the 
inexperienced leader had he included in the 
book an annotated bibliography for those in- 
terested in further readings. A chapter on 
measuring the effectiveness of conference 
training would also have been most helpful. 

This reviewer was impressed with the em- 
phasis the author has placed on the leader’s 
properly preparing himself to conduct a con- 
ference. This need of thorough preparation 
is particularly pronounced when a long series 
of conferences is contemplated, when the 
object of the leader is to guide group atti- 
tudes and motives. 

This is a much-needed book which should 
be required reading for those already en- 
gaged in conducting conferences as well as 
those who seek knowledge of the conference 
method. 


INDEPENDENT UNIONS UNDER THE WAGNER 
Act. By Samuel M. Salny. Eugene W. 
— Inc., Boston, 1944. 342 pages. 


Reviewed by Lester B. Orfield* 


This book fully meets the promise of its 
subtitle, which describes it as a “Manual for 
Attorneys, Labor Relations Advisors and 
Union Officials Acting for Employers, Em- 
ployees or Unions in Relation to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act—With Complete 
Forms.” Any of the foregoing groups may 
save themselves considerable research by 
drawing on the author’s innumerable cita- 
tions of and quotations from decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, the Federal 
Circuit Courts of Appeal, and the National 
Labor Relations Board. There are also 
ample citations of the federal statutes and 
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the annual reports of the NLRB. Only two 
writings on labor law, both appearing in 
1940, are cited: Rosenfarb’s National Labor 
Policy and How It Works and Teller’s Law 
Governing Labor Disputes and Collective 
Bargaining. The 18-page index will prove 
of great assistance to readers, as will the 
21 forms reproduced. 

The volume is primarily a résumé of the 
status of independent unions under the Wag- 
ner Act rather than a scholarly study of 
the law. Since that is doubtless all the author 
intended it to be, this statement is not in- 
tended as a criticism. The author has, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, treated the subject 
impartially, and it would be difficult to con- 
clude that he is either pro-labor or pro- 
employer. 

The book consists of eight chapters. The 
opening chapter deals with the history of 
independent unions, including the period 
prior to 1917 and their history during and 
immediately following the First World War, 
the Railway Labor Act (1926), the National 
Industrial Recovery Act (1933), and the 
National Labor Relations Act (1935). 
Chapter II discusses the nature of inde- 
pendent unions, considering such matters as 
their legality, their rights and disabilities, 
unit determination, and employer-employee 
organizations. One of the longest (66 pages) 
and most valuable sections is Chapter III, 
on disestablishment. Of equal importance is 
Chapter IV, on the employer’s attitude and 
conduct, treating such topics as opinions or 
preference of the employer, neutrality of the 
employer, what constitutes recognition, speed 
of recognition, what constitutes wrongful 
conduct by the employer, and employees’ 
conduct of elections. Chapter V discusses 
the employer’s responsibility for the conduct 
of others, such as supervisory employees, 
non-employees and attorneys. Chapter VI 
presents a brief discussion of employees’ at- 
titude and conduct; Chapter VII covers 
practice and evidence before the NLRB; 
and Chapter VIII discusses the jurisdiction 
of the NLRB and the civil courts. 

The numerical strength of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations may readily lead to 
the erroneous assumption that there is no 
place or function for independent unions. 
Only the two above-named groups were rep- 
resented on the National War Labor Board. 
After considerable criticism, the NWLB ap- 
pointed one of its minor officials to act asa 
liaison officer for independent unions. While 
the two great organizations claim to act in 
the interests not only of their own members 
but also of independent unions and unor- 
ganized workers, it would be asking too much 
of human nature to expect them to give 
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really effective representation to independent 
groups. When one considers the significant 
roles played in politics by the Farmer- Labor 
Party in Minnesota, the Progressive Party 
in Wisconsin, and the Labor Party in New 
York, and of the place in religion of such 
minor creeds as the Quakers and the Unitari- 
ans, it can be concluded that independent 
unions may well continue to play an impor- 
tant role in labor organization. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISOR. By John M. 
Amiss and Traver C. Sutton. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1944. 243 
pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by C. L. Jamison* 


This book has been issued to meet the 
great demand for texts adaptable-to factory 
training courses. Though it is designed pri- 
marily to help the supervisor understand his 
job, it can be read with profit by anyone in- 
terested in factory management. Its greatest 
value, however, lies in its suitability as a text 
for organized supervisory training. 

Appended to each chapter are lists of ques- 
tions which serve the dual purpose of en- 
abling the student to test his understanding 
of the chapter and of encouraging group 
discussion. In some cases the questions are 
more stimulating than the text itself. 

The earlier chapters are more carefully 
done than subsequent ones. While some con- 
fusion exists in the definition of the super- 
visor, as advanced in Chapter 1, the 
discussion of principles in succeeding chap- 
ters indicates that the authors are addressing 
themselves to the individual in direct charge 
of production workers. The chapters on the 
general qualifications of a supervisor, train- 
ing in industry, and leadership characteristics 
are particularly informative. Though a 
trained psychologist may find some fault with 
the treatment of psychology in training, the 
discussion is pertinent for its avowed purpose 
and cannot but impress the supervisor with 
the enigmatical working of the trainee’s 
mind. 

Later chapters give evidence of hasty 
preparation—at some points, indeed, the au- 
thors are even naive. The chapter on time 
and motion study is somewhat vague and, as 
a result of the lack of sufficient elaboration, 
is of questionable value. Chapters 15 and 16, 
on production costs, contain loosely coordi- 
nated statements, such as the following (page 
226): “Manufacturing costs are generally 
divided into two classes. One is known as 
direct labor costs . . . and one is known as 
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overhead costs.” The succeeding paragraph 
correctly refers to materials as well as labor 
as variable costs. In the concluding chapter 
the ethical conduct of the supervisor receives 
inadequate treatment, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, though some of those to whom the 
book is addressed may feel that this chapter 
contains profound advice. 

Despite its shortcomings, the work has de- 
cided merits and may, on the whole, be con- 
sidered a creditable contribution to this 
branch of business literature. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF WARTIME ECONOMIC 
Controts (A C.E.D. Research Studv). 
By John Maurice Clark. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Inc., New York, 1944. 
219 pages. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Ernest Dale 


This book is an outstanding example of 
economic analysis that is sufficiently broad 
to be generally valid and yet detailed enough 
to offer guides for effective action. It should 
be read and pondered carefully by those gov- 
ernment officials who are engaged in direct- 
ing reconversion. At the same time, it can 
be read with profit by business men. 

A number of the book’s reflections and 
recommendations have been overtaken by 
the course of events. Yet-Professor Clark’s 
basic theses can still remain the beacons of 
our reconversion policy. They are: (1) 
best possible utilization of our greatly ex- 
tended productive capacity; (2) maintenance 
of healthy competition and equal opportunity 
for all producers; (3) safeguarding of stra- 
tegic economic interests; (4) avoidance of 
inflation and deflation; (5) establishment of 
sound international relations. 

While the first half of the book presents 
an excellent historical account of wartime 
controls and their effects, the practical- 
minded reader is more likely to take hold of 
the second half. This deals with the char- 
acteristics, controls and problems of the im- 
mediate postwar period, with emphasis on 
the interdependence of the various ,units in 
the economic system. 

Professor Clark bids us be prepared 
against inflation and deflation in the years 
following the war, and toward this end he 
sees an important instrument in the selec- 
tive control of consumer credit. He joins 
the ranks of those who favor removal of 
burdensome tax restrictions on business. He 
proposes that there should be liberal unem- 
ployment compensation for those made idle 
during the transitional period, but prefers 
education, retraining and more effective 
labor exchanges to work relief and deficit 
spending. 
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Discussing the future of governmental 
controls, the author is anxious to avoid tran- 
sitional disturbances. This could be done by 
the speedy release of governmental surpluses 
to relieve scarcity, continued allocation of 
materials and inventory control in the case of 
persistent shortages, together with appropri- 
ate price controls. Wage increases are held 
to be desirable only insofar as industry can 
absorb them without price increases. 

Professor Clark concludes with a penetrat- 
ing chapter on controls in the long run. He 
points out that until 15 years ago the main 
function of our government was to tell peo- 
ple what not to do. But under the stress of 
extensive unemployment its function changed 
to one of repairing the deficiences of the eco- 
nomic system and rescuing it. Only the war 
solved the unemployment problem, and there 
is no assurance at all of full employment 
after the war, certainly not on the basis of 
past experience. 

he author, who is perhaps best known as 
the originator of the “principle of accelera- 
tion,” demonstrates convincingly the error 
of crowding investments into a short, hectic 
period in which consumption does not expand 
fast enough to catch up. He shows the 
conflict between the interests of the individual 
business man, who of necessity curtails op- 
erations during a slump, and the interest of 
the national economy, which is to avoid such 
a situation. Professor Clark concludes that 
the individual business man does not effec- 
tively safeguard his own business unless he 
also helps keep the economic system on even 
keel. And he warns that the old answers are 
no longer good enough, but that much fresh 
and unconventional thinking is now needed. 


THE SuccessFuL EMPLOYEE PUBLICATION. 
By Paul F. Biklen and Robert D. Breth. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1945. 179 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Howard A. Marple* 


Industry’s editors—and today there are 
over 5,000—never weary of talking and read- 
ing about their craft. This new book, by two 
public relations men, one a former director 
and the other his assistant, of Kaiser Cargo, 
Inc., will get read and gossiped about re- 
gardless of its reviews. No editor knows all 
about this tool of human relations; and, 
realizing this, he is attentive to any speaker 
or author on the subject. 

The authors say this book was written for 
both management, who directs the editing 
of the employee publication, and for the 
editor, who is usually a one-man newspaper 
staff. No particular attention has been paid 
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to the dilettante or the editor-in-between- 
times; the cogent copy in the text is for 
those who edit professionally. The authors 
gratifyingly puff-and-pat industrial editors 
by saying theirs is a major role in American 
industry and business. 

“The house organ’s prime obligation, of 
cementing men and management into a single 
whole, is the keynote of this aim,” says the 
preface, and this should be enough of an 
ideal for any scribe, even if it seems at times 
a big order. 

Too often neglected by commentators on 
and analysts of publishing is the editorial 
balance of these industrial publications. A 
chapter in the book is devoted to this subject, 
and, as in the case of editorial policy, a 
checkup of editorial balance should be made 
at.regular intervals. It is always a stabiliz- 
ing fact for the editor to know, irrespective 
of his responsibility to management, that the 
company publication is on its proper course. 

Two other bonuses to a generally all-round 
good text are chapters XIX and XXVI, 
“Puffs and Cuffs” and “Pitfalls to Avoid.” 
Among other suggestions in the former chap- 
ter is this thought for an astute editor: 
“If an editor takes his letter feature seri- 
ously, [he] can detect long-range trends.” 

In “Pitfalls to Avoid,” the authors erect 
11 signs of warning to the editor. How to 
avoid pitfalls? “The surest, most effective 
approach—and this suggestion is obvious—is 
to trust the employee publication only to 
proved, reliable, dependable hands.” 

Management and editorial talent alike will 
find wholesome diet here worth the two- 
dollar price. 


TRAINING FOR SUPERVISION IN TNDUSTRY. 
By George H. Fern. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1945. 188 
pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Earl G. Planty* 


The objectives of this publication are not 
entirely clear. The writer** says prefatorily 
that “This manual is concerned primarily 
with the responsibilities of a supervisor as 
an instructor.” However, the content seems 
now to be directed to those whose major re- 
sponsibility is supervision and then again to 
those responsible primarily for training. In 
this attempt to serve various purposes, none 
is fully met. 

Mr. Fern continues: “There has always 
been a great need for an understandable 
“Training Director, Johnson & Johnson, New 

Brunswick, N. J. 
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handbook on supervisory training, a book 
(1) that would be a simple manual to direct 
the supervisor in his own self-improvement 
and upgrading; (2) that would help the 
beginner, or the prospective supervisor, to 
understand his own job and how he could im- 
prove as a supervisor; (3) that would assist 
conference leaders responsible for conduct- 
ing conferences or training programs for 
supervisors.” Further on the author de- 
clares the book is “intended to give direct 
help to the supervisor with the problems of 
his daily job; especially in the fields -of 
human relations and training.” These ob- 
jectives seem so broad and the content of the 
book is so unlimited that the reader is some- 
times confused. 

The value of this text depends upon one’s 
answer to the question, “Who shall teach 
supervisors?” If a full-time training spe- 
cialist is available either to teach supervisors 
himself or to teach a few carefully selected 
supervisors how to instruct others, the book 
is not very useful. If it is intended for su- 
pervisors who must lead conferences without 
the benefit of professional help, it may prove 
useful—especially if the instruction: is to 
consist largely of uncritical charting of 
verbal responses. For persons who seek an 
easy formula for leading the old style, free- 
response conference, the book would be sug- 
gestive. Its value will be limited where 
quality of group thinking and presentation 
of modern techniques of supervision are 
more important than “conferring,” than con- 
tributing, than talking. Some of those en- 
gaged in training work have let the word 
conference blind them to the major goal of 
training. They have assumed that if a con- 
ference has been held, training (that is, im- 
provement in knowledge. skill or attitude) 
has inevitably resulted. Some have let them- 
selves be carried even further to an unex- 
pressed feeling that the conference method 
is the best or even the only one for teaching 
supervisors. 

There are 11 chapters dealing respectively 
with the supervisor’s job, mental health, 
safety, women in industry, induction, job 
relations. job analysis, conference leadership, 
topics for training conferences, the super- 
visor as instructor, and training opportunities 
today. 

The book relies heavily on stenographic 
copies of blackboard charts taken from ac- 
tual conferences. In the chapter on job re- 
lations there are 21 of these tables and charts 
carrying 675 items; these charts deal with 
Tact in Handling Men, Disloyalty, Eliminat- 
ing Loafing, Cooperation, Untruthfulness, 
Discipline, Human Needs, etc. Various 
chapters include from 10 to 27 such tables, 
each listing from five to 90 items. The lists 
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are repetitive, obvious and all-too-familiar in 
foremanship literature of a generation ago. 
According to some of the charts, the remedy 
for “lack of interest on the part of a super- 
visor” is to “change supervisors”; the remedy 
for “shirking” is to “discharge the worker” ; 
the remedy for “not enough work” is to “as- 
sign more work”; and the cure for “unsani- 
tary conditions” is to “clean up.” 

The lists, charts and tables which consti- 
tute so large a part of the book are loosely 
tied together by exposition. This comment is 
usually of an admonitory nature. It is full 
of do, don’t, should and ought for super- 
visors. No research findings and little evi- 
dence of any sort support these cautions. 
The writing is not integrated; it comprises 
a collection of unorganized opinions. 

There is little that is basic or synthesizing 
in the book. This is probably by design, for 
the writer says: “It is poor practice for a 
conference leader to spend time, either at the 
close of a conference period or at the end of 
the entire conference, in summarizing the 
discussions. Even at the end of a two-hour 
period there is so much detail that to sum- 
marize does nothing more than bore the 
group.” There is no summary in Mr. Fern’s 
book. It is just “so much detail,” and it 
leaves the reader just about where an un- 
summarized conference leaves a trainee. 

The book describes little that is common- 
place in the best industrial training programs 
today. The writer ignores the many excel- 


Employees’ 


R EPiies to a questionnaire survey 
received from 39 offices by the Chica: 
agement Association. 


lent programs operating with professional 
staffs in progressive organizations. 

No cases, illustrations or applications are 
cited. The supervisor is often told what to — 
do but not how. For example, in a section 
on giving orders the conferee is told that the 
causes of poor orders are that such orders 
are too long or that they are poorly planned. 
Then he is told under a heading of reme- — 
dies to shorten his orders and to plan care- © 
fully. No examples are given. 

For unassisted supervisors intending to 
make their first venture into training the vol- © 
ume would prove helpful. It is strong in 
presentation of actual conference contribu- ~ 
tions; its best chapter is the one on “How 
to Lead a Conference.” It would be most 
valuable where the “pure” conference © 
method is followed, where the instructor has — 
little or no contribution to make and where — 
management is satisfied that supervisors can 
raise themselves best by their own boot- — 
straps—in this case, by their own conference 
contributions. : 

In discussing the advantages of exchange © 
of ideas in the pure conference, the writer 
says: “You have an idea, and I have an © 
idea. We swap ideas. We each are richer - 
because we each have two ideas.” The au- 
thor assumes here that both ideas are good. © 
The mere accumulation of other men’s — 
thoughts without regard to quality can hardly 
be called enrichening. We wonder if it 
merits the term “training.” 


Collections 


on employees’ collections were recently 
o Chapter of the National Office Man- 


Fourteen of the offices permit collections without any re- 


strictive policy regarding purpose; two do not permit collections under any circum- 
stances; and 23 permit collections for certain occasions only. 

The method of collection was indicated by 21 offices, 18 of which make collec- 
tions only by voluntary contributions as occasions arise; two make collections only 
by contributions to a gift fund; and one uses both methods—voluntary contributions 


supplementing the gift fund. 


Whether restrictions are imposed regarding the number of employees solicited 
was indicated by 29 offices, of which 15 solicit only the immediate associates, 12 
impose no limitations, and two solicit only persons employed a year or more. The 
number of employees ‘solicited varies from 10 to 150. 


—NOMA Forum 11/45 





@ RCA, Camden, N. J., refunds 90 per cent of tuition fees to employees attending 
local colleges who maintain grades of A, 60 per cent for B grades, and 40 per cent 


for C grades. 


—Modern Industry 10/15/45 
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